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On  the  tame  Sheep  and  Goats  of  the  sub- Himalayas  and  of  Tibet, 
liy  B.  II.  IIodgson,  Esq. 

Zoologists,  seeking  to  deduce  the  essential  characters  of  species  and 
genera,  very  properly  give  an  unlimited  preference  to  wild  over  domes- 
ticated animals,  as  exemplars  of  their  several  kinds.  But  in  an  (econo- 
mical point  of  view,  the  world  at  large  as  properly  feels  a higher  interest 
in  the  tame  species,  and  particularly  in  those  herds  and  flocks,  which 
contribute  so  largely  to  the  food  and  clothing  of  mankind.  England 
stands  pre-eminent  in  Europe  for  the  attention  paid,  not  only  to  the 
breeding,  but  to  the  describing,  of  her  domesticated  animals,  being 
fully  aware  that  accurate  book  lore  is  always  apt  to  be  subservient  in 
various  unexpected  ways  to  practical  utility.  It  is,  therefore,  somewhat 
surprising,  that  the  widely  d'ffused  colonists  of  England,  have  not  imi- 
tated the  excellent  example  of  their  compatriots  at  home,  and  that  the 
herds  and  flocks  by  which  Britons  are  surrounded  in  the  colonies  of 
the  empire,  yet  remain  almost  wholly  undescribed. 

I trust  that  this  reproach  to  the  colonial  residents  mav  ere  long  be 
wiped  away,  and  that  some  of  the  many  enlightened  and  able  men, 
scattered  over  the  Indian  continent,  from  the  snows  to  Cape  Comorin, 
will  be  induced  to  favour  the  public  with  descriptions  of  the  numerous 
breeds  of  large  and  small  horned  cattle,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  vari- 
ous provinces  of  this  vast  country. 

I purpose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  describe  the  several  breeds  of 
tame  Sheep  and  Goats,  proper  to  my  own  vicinity  ; and  hereafter  to  give 
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a similar  account  of  the  large  horned  cattle  or  Bovines,  that  is,  the 
tame  Oxen,  Buffaloes  and  Bisons,  reared  between  the  Tarai  or  skirt  of 
the  plains  of  India,  and  the  trans-Himalayan  plains  of  Tibet. 

I shall  begin  with  the  sheep,  and,  in  order  to  mark  more  distinctly 
the  essential  characters  of  each  of  the  two  groups  to  be  now  reviewed, 
I shall  commence,  in  regard  to  each,  by  setting  down  those  characters 
in  the  usual  manner  of  Zoologists. 

The  tame  sheep  of  the  world  at  large  have  been  supposed  to  retain 
so  few  of  the  original  marks  of  their  race,  that  it  has  been  thought  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  point  out  their  wild  progenitors.  Perhaps  a good 
deal  of  this  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  heretofore  imperfect  examina- 
tion of  the  wild  races,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  distinctive 
characters  of  the  whole  of  them  have  been  lumped  together  to  constitute 
a single  Genus  Ovis.  In  a paper  recently  presented  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  I have  distributed  the  wild  sheep  known  to  me  into 
three  genera.  And  to  that  paper  I beg  to  refer  the  curious  reader, 
merely  observing  on  the  present  occasion,  that  the  sheep  proper,  typed 
by  the  wild  Argalis  of  Siberia  and  of  Tibet,  exhibit  the  whole  of  the 
following  characters,  which  are  likewise  common  to  all  the  several 
breeds  of  domesticated  sheep  now  to  be  described,  with  the  single  and 
but  very  partial  exception  of  ‘ horned  females,’  some  of  the  following 
tame  breeds  having  females,  sometimes  void  of  horns. 

Genus  Ovis. 

Sheep-proper. 

Horns  in  both  sexes. 

No  mutle. 

Eye  pits  large,  but  immoveable. 

Feet  pits  small  in  all  the  four  feet. 

Inguinal  glands  large,  with  a copious  secretion,  but 
vaguely  defined  pit  or  vent. 

Calcic  glands  or  tufts,  none.* 

Teats  two. 

No  odour  in  the  <males. 

These  animals  have,  for  further  and  subordinate  marks,  massive  an- 
gular compressed  and  heavily  wrinkled  horns,  inserted  proximately  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  turned  sideways  almost  into  a perfect  circle, 
* For  these  organs  see  Journal  Asiatic  Society,  above  referred  to. 
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and  their  flat  points  again  more  or  less  reverted  outwards  and  backwards, 
sometimes  so  much  as  to  describe  a second  circular  curve,  whereby  the 
twist  becomes  spirate  : also,  short  deer-like  tails  ; and,  lastly,  no  beard 
nor  mane.  Requesting  the  reader  to  keep  these  general  designatory 
marks  of  all  true  sheep  in  mind,  I now  proceed  to  exhibit  in  the  par- 
ticular portrait  of  each  tame  breed,  the  special  modifications  to  which 
these  primitive  marks  are  subjected  by  domestication,  as  well  as  the 
other  and  more  popular  traits  of  each  breed. 

1.  Ocis  hunid. — The  Iliinia  of  western,  and  Haliik  of  eastern, 
Tibet.  This  tall  and  graceful  animal  is  the  blackfaced  or  polvcerate 
sheep  of  Thibet,  the  especial  breed  of  that  country,  and  one  which  is 
well  known  to  European  visitors  of  the  western  Himalayas,  as  the  com- 
mon beast  of  burden  for  the  transit  of  the  snowy  region,  being  singu- 
larly docile  and  sure-footed.  The  Iliinia  is  a large  species,  measuring 
4 to  4|  feet  in  length  from  the  snout  to  the  vent,  and  to  2J  feet  in 
height.  Head  to  occiput  (straight)  11  to  11^  inches.  Tail  only,  4 J 
to  5£  inches.  Tail  and  wool,  6^  to  7\  inches.  Ears  to  5£  inches. 
Girth  behind  the  shoulder  3 feet  to  3^  feet.  Maximum  length  of  the 
horns  along  the  curve  1 8 to  20  inches,  and  maximum  girth  at  tfieir  base 
6 to  7 inches.  'Both  sexes  have  usually  horns,  and  the  males  are  almost 
never  devoid  of  them,  the  females,  rarely.  The  horns  of  the  Iliinia  are 
distinguished  for  attenuation  and  consequent  separation  at  their  bases. 
But  these  characters  are  only  relative,  like  those  of  the  comparative 
smoothness  of  the  horns,  and  their  higher  compression  as  contrasted 
with  the  horns  of  the  wild  race,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  tame  ones 
that  will  follow.  For  the  rest,  the  horns  of  the  Hiinia  exhibit  w ith  suffici- 
ent distinctness  the  characters  both  of  form  and  curvative  proper  to  the 
wild  type,  being  triangular,  compressed,  transversely  wrinkled,  and 
curving  circularly  to  the  sides  so  as  to  describe  two -thirds  of  a perfect 
sphere,  when  their  smooth  flat  points  are  again  reverted  outwards  and 
sometimes  backwards,  and  so  much  so  as  to  describe  a second  nearly 
perfect  circle.  I have  not  noticed  this  tendency  to  the  spiral  or  cork- 
screw twist  in  the  wild  race.  It  is  only  very  imperfect  in  the  tame,  and 
such  as  it  is,  is  the  product  of  advanced  age,  very  probably  equally 
characterising  the  wild  race  in  old  age.  The  moderate-sized  head  of 
the  Hiinia  has  great  depth,  moderate  width,  and  considerable  attenua- 
tion to  the  fine  oblique  muzzle,  which  shows  not  the  least  sign  of  nudi- 
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ty  or  moistness,  and  has  the  narrow  nostrils  curving  laterally  upwards. 
The  cliaffron,  or  bridge  of  the  nose,  is  moderately  arched  or  bombed, 
but  more  so  than  in  the  wild  race  ; and  the  forehead  is  less  flat  and  less 
broad  than  in  the  Argalis,  being  slightly  arched  both  lengthwise  and 
across.  The  longish  narrow  and  pointed  ears  differ  from  those  of  the 
wild  race,  only  by  being  partially  or  wholly  pendent,  whereas  in  the  wild 
race  they  are  erect  or  horizontal  and  much  more  mobile,  acting  effici- 
ently like  moveable  funnels  to  catch  every  sound,  a security  denied  to 
the  several  tame  races,  which,  looking  to  man  for  their  protection,  seem 
to  lose  the  mobility  of  the  ear,  as  a consequence  of  disuse  or  less  fre- 
quent and  active  use  of  the  organ.  The  eyes,  of  good  size  and  suffici- 
ent prominency  of  orbit,  are  seated  near  to  the  base  of  the  horns  and 
remote  from  the  muzzle  ; and  beneath  them  is  the  eye  pit,  strongly 
marked  both  in  the  skin  and  scull,  and  carrying  off  a specific  secretion, 
though  both  the  gland  and  its  vent  or  pore  are  apt  to  escape  observa- 
tion, owing  to  the  woolly  coverture  of  the  creeks  prevailing  throughout 
the  eye  pits,  even  in  their  interior.  The  neck  is  rather  thin  and  short. 
The  body  moderately  full  and  somewhat  elongated.  The  limbs  rather 
long  and  fine,  hardly  less  so  than  in  the  wild  race,  and  not  remarkably 
rigid  or  perpendicular,  except  perhaps  by  comparison  with  those  deer- 
like races.  The  hoofs  compressed  and  high.  The  false  hoofs  small 
and  obtuse.  The  feet  pits  are  common  to  all  four  feet,  and  small  only 
by  comparison  with  those  of  Deer  and  Antelopes,  large  in  comparison 
with  those  of  Goats,*  and  provided  with  a distinct  gland,  yielding  a 
specific  secretion  which  is  viscid  and  aqueous  when  fresh,  candid  when 
dry,  and  nearly  void  of  odour.  Not  so  the  secretion  of  the  groin 
glands-organs,  which  in  the  Iliinia  are  conspicuous,  and  yield  a greasy 
fetid  subaqueous  matter,  which  passes  off  constantly  by  a vaguely  de- 
fined pore,  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  axine  deer,  but  less  definite  in 
form  than  in  the  true  Antelopes ; of  which  the  Indian  Black,  or  Sftsin, 
offers  an  excellent  and  familiar  exemplar. 

The  possession  of  these  organs  has  been  denied  to  the  sheep  by  most 
writers.  Wherefore  I have  been  more  particular  in  describing  them  ; 
and  may  add,  that  they  belong  to  the  two  wild  and  six  tame  races  of 
these  regions  without  exception  ; and  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
emphatically  normal.  Sheep  are  pre-eminently  Alpine  animals,  and  it 
* See  accompanying-  sketches. 
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is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  tame  ami  wild  breeds  of  the  Hima- 
layas, mountains  which  constitute  so  unrivalled  a part  of  the  “ dome  of 
the  world,”  should  be  pre-eminently  characteristic ; nor  that  the  same 
regions  should,  in  the  wild  Nahoors  and  Barbels,  exhibit  samples  of 
abnormal  sheep  ; and  such  I take  to  be  these  last  named  Himalayan 
species,  and  likewise  the  wild  sheep  of  Europe  or  the  Moufflons  ; whilst 
the  Argalis,  both  of  Asia  and  of  America,  constitute  the  true  type  of 
the  Ovine  family.* 

The  tail  of  the  Iliinia  is  invariably  short,  though  less  remarkably  so 
than  in  the  Argalis,  yet  still  retaining  the  same  essentially  deer-like 
character.  It  is  cylindrico-conic  and  two-thirds  nude  below,  differing 
little  or  not  at  all  from  the  same  organ  in  the  several  other  tame  races 
of  these  regions,  where  long-tailed  sheep  are  never  seen  till  you  reach 
the  open  plains  of  India  ; and,  as  upon  those  plains  not  only  are  all 
the  sheep  long  tailed,  but  Dumbas  or  montrous  tailed  sheep  are  com- 
mon, whilst  the  latter  also  are  totally  unknown  in  the  hills,  it  is  a 
legitimate  inference,  that  this  caudal  augmentation  in  most  of  its  phases 
is  an  instance  of  degeneracy  in  these  pre-eminently  Alpine  animals, 
and  that,  therefore,  ’tis  vain  to  look  in  the  wild  state  for  any  prototype 
of  at  least  the  more  egregious  of  the  macropygean  breeds,  how  great 
soever  be  the  historical  antiquity  of  the  Dumbas. + 

Having  now  described  the  Htinia  from  the  tip  of  his  nose  to  the  end 
of  his  tail,  I may  conclude  with  his  ceconomic  qualities,  first  resuming 
that  this  fine  breed  is  characterised  by  extreme  docility,  by  superior 
size,  gracefulness  of  form,  slender  horns,  of  which  there  are  frequently 
four,  aud  rarely,  even  five,  a polycerate  tendency  displayed  by  no  other 
tame  breed  of  these  regions ; aud,  lastly,  by  the  almost  invariable  mark 
of  a black  face.  The  general  colour  is  almost  as  invariably  white.  I 
never  saw  a wholly  black  sheep  of  this  breed.  Nor  I think  one  with 
perfectly  white  face  and  legs.  Both  the  latter  parts  are  characteristi- 
cally and  almost  invariably  dark,  black  or  brown,  and  there  are  patches 
of  the  same  hue,  occasionally,  on  the  neck  or  hips  : but  rarely. 

This  genuinely  Tibetan  race  cannot  endure  the  rank  pasture  or  high 

* See  paper  above  referred  to  in  Journal  Asiatic  Society. 

t The  range  of  civil,  as  compared  with  physical,  history,  is  as  5000  years  to  periods,  the 
imagination  can  hardly  cope  with,  though  fossil  Zoology  gives  demonstration  of  their 
reality  and  successive  character. 
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temperature,  or  both,  of  the  sub-Himalayas  south  of  the  Cachar ; the 
Cachar  being  the  juxta-nivean  region  of  these  hills,  where  vegetation 
and  temperature  are  European  and  quasi  Arctic.  But  the  Htinia  does 
very  well  in  the  Cachar,  and  may  with  care  be  bred,  or  at  least  fattened, 
in  the  central  region  at  heights  not  under  7 to  8000  feet,  where  the 
maximum  temperature  in  the  shade  is  about  709.  It  is  a hardy  animal, 
feeding  freely  and  fattening  kindly.  Its  mutton  and  its  fleece  are  both 
excellent  in  quality  and  very  abundant  in  quantity,  so  that  I should  sup- 
pose  the  auimal  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  sheep-rearers  in  cold 
climates.  The  wool  is  of  the  kind  called  long  staple,  and  is  valued  by 
the  export  at  8 pence  per  pound.*  The  Tibetans  who  dress  entirely  in 
woollen,  are  clothed  almost  solely  from  the  fleece  of  the  Iluuia,  an  ex- 
cellent material  but  unskilfully  wrought  by  them  into  cloth,  blankets, 
and  felts,  as  well  as  knitted  into  long  stocking  boots. 

2.  Ovis  silingia. — The  Siling  sheep  or  Peliik  of  eastern  Tibet  and 
of  Siling.  Eastern  Tibet  is  the  Kham  of  the  natives  of  that  vast 
plateau  and  is  a part  of  it  less  elevated,  less  rugged  and  less  cold  than 
the  central,  and  yet  more  so  than  the  western,  portion.  Towards  Assam, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Sanpu,  rice  is  grown  in  Kham  or  eastern  Tibet,  a 
fact  decisive  of  the  high  temperature  of  Kham,  as  compared  with 
Utsang  and  Nari,  or  central  and  western  Tibet.  Indeed  the  plateau  of 
Tibet  descends  rapidly  all  the  way  aloug  the  course  of  the  Sanpu  or 
Brahmaputra  from  its  source  to  its  gorge  or  exit  from  the  Himalaya. f 
But  still  Kham  must  be  described  as  a country  of  very  moderate  heat 
as  well  as  of  great  dryness.  North  and  east  of  Kham,  on  the  verge  of 
China,  and  separated  from  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Sifan  and  Shensi  by 
the  Peling  mountains  is  Siling  or  Taugut,  a colder  and  loftier  region 
like  Nari,  and  comprising  the  upper  course  of  the  Iloangho,  as  Nari 
that  of  the  upper  Bramhaputra.  Siling  is  a country  of  great  but  vague 
celebrity,  the  Singapur  of  the  trade  of  high  Asia,  the  cradle  of  the 
Chinese  and  Mnntcliurian  families  of  mankind,  and  possibly  of  the 

* See  Journal  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  Vol.  V.  Part  IV.  p.  205.  I shall  be  happy 
to  facilitate  the  procuring  of  the  aqimal  or  its  wool  for  an  experimental  Essay. 

t Tibet  is  the  vale  of  the  Indus  and  Sanpd,  the  watershed  being  near  the  holy  lakes, 
where  the  elevation  is  nigh  15,000  feet.  At  its  gorge  the  Indus  is  not  under  10,000.  The 
S&npfi  towards  its  source  in  N ari  is  above  15,000 : towards  its  vent  in  Kham  under  7000  : 
in  its  mid-course  through  Utsang,  a mean  nearer  the  latter. 
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Tibetan  family  also,  anil  identical,  I believe,  with  the  Serica  rcgio*  of 
the  classics ; and,  last  not  least,  the  natal  soil  of  a fine  breed  of  sheep 
which  spreading  thence  westerly  through  Kham  (following  probably 
and  indicating  the  migrations  in  one  route  of  the  Scythic  stock  ol  the 
human  race)  is  now  common  in  Tibet  as  far  as  Lassa  and  Digarcbi, 
whence  the  cis-IIimalayans  have  imported  a few  samples,  but  rather  as 
curiosities  than  for  (Economic  uses.  The  Silingia  or  sheep  of  Siling  is 
nearly  as  common  as  the  Hunia  in  Kham,  but  less  so  in  Utsang  and 
nearly  or  quite  unknown  in  Nari,  where  the  Ilunia  most  abounds.  The 
Silingia  is  a delicate  breed,  both  in  structure  and  constitution,  compared 
with  the  Ilunia,  and  though  it  will  live  and  procreate  in  the  Cachar, 
or  northern  region  of  the  sub-Himalayas,  it  is  rare  there,  and  unknown 
south  of  it.  In  Nepal  I procured  my  specimens  from  the  Court,  which 
imported  them  from  Lassa  : in  Sikim  from  the  Barmukh  Raja,  who 
procured  them  from  Kham,  all  parties  extolling  highly  the  unrivalled 
fineness  of  the  fleece,  from  which  the  people  of  Siling  and  the  Chinese 
located  there,  manufacture  the  Tus  and  Malidah,  or  the  finest  woollens 
known  to  these  regions,  save  such  as  are  the  product  of  European  looms. 
This  wool  has  been  examined  by  competent  authority,  and  is  declared 
to  be  of  shorter  staple  than  that  of  the  Hunia,  but  suitable  for  combing, 
and  worth  in  the  market  about  the  same  price  as  the  Hunia  fleece  or 
eight  pence  per  pound.f  Of  the  merits  of  the  mutton,  I cannot  speak 
from  experience.  But  the  Tibetans  and  Sikimites  laud  the  flesh  as 
highly  as  they  do  the  fleece.  The  animal  which  yields  both  is  some- 
what smaller  as  well  as  slighter  make  than  the  Hunia,  but  bears 
otherwise  much  resemblance  to  it  and  is  possessed,  like  it,  of  all  the 
essential  characters  of  the  genus,  which  characters,  having  been  once 
explained  fully,  need  not  be  repeated.  Length  from  snout  to  vent  3£ 
to  3£  feet.  Height  2 to  2^  feet.  Head  to  occiput  (straight)  9^  to  10 
inches.  Ears  4 to  4^.  Tail  only  4J  to  5.  Tail  and  wool,  6.  Girth 
behind  shoulder  2}  to  2^  feet.  Horns  by  the  curve  1^  feet.  Their 

* I have  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  Mr.  Taylor’s  dissertation  on  the  country  of  the 
Seres.  But  I still  retain  decidedly  my  former  opinion,  that  the  Serica  or  Sinica  regio  is 
Siling  vel  Sining  eel  Sering,  inclusive  of  Kham,  a country  of  great  productiveness,  greater 
trade  (transit)  and  ancient  and  high  celebrity,  open  to  China  by  the  Uoangho,  to  India 
by  the  Sanpu,  and  tp  western  Asia  and  Europe  by  ail  the  plateau  of  high  Asia. 

t See  Journal  Agri.  Society  loco  citato. 
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basal  girth  6£  to  inches.  The  Silingia  is  a breed  of  medium  size 
and  delicate  form,  with  head  and  horns  and  general  aspect  much  assi- 
milated to  the  Hunia.  Head  moderate-sized  with  nose  considerably 
but  not  excessively  arched,  and  somewhat  slender,  trigonal,  compressed 
and  wrinkled  horns,  curving  circularly  to  the  sides,  but  less  tenselv 
than  in  the  Hunia,  and  the  flat  smooth  points  reverted  backwards  and 
upwards.  In  this  breed  there  is  even  less  departure  from  the  primitive 
type  as  seen  in  the  Argalis  than  there  is  in  the  Hunia  ; but  the  more 
lengthened  ears  are  pendant  entirely  as  in  the  latter,  and  the  deer-like 
tail  likewise  is  somewhat  longer  than  in  the  wild  type,  being  similar  to 
that  of  the  Hunia.  The  eye,  feet,  and  groin  pits,  are  all  forthcoming 
and  as  conspicuously  as  in  the  Argalis  or  in  the  Hunia.  The  colour  is 
usually  white  but  sometimes  tinged  with  fawn,  especially  upon  the  face 
and  limbs  ; and  black  is  perhaps  less  rare  as  a colour  in  this  breed 
than  in  the  last.  The  females  of  the  Silingia  are  commonly  horned, 
though  hornless  females  are  often  met  with.  Great  intestines  17  feet, 
small  55=72.  Coecum  9 inches  long  by  3 wide.  Width  of  small 
gut  £ inch.  Of  large  £.  The  tame  sheep  of  Tibet  (the  Hunia  and 
Silingia)  rut  in  winter  and  produce  young  in  summer,  the  females 
gestating  5£  months.  They  breed  but  once  a year  and  produce  ordina- 
rily one  young  at  a birth,  but  frequently  two.  Their  periods  of 
puberty  and  of  longevity  have  nothing  peculiar  or  different  from  what 
is  well  known  of  other  breeds  in  other  realms. 

3.  Ovis  Bar udl. — The  Barwal.  This  is  a cis-Himalayan  breed  and  the 
ordinary  sheep  of  the  Cachar  or  northern  region  of  the  sub- Himalayas* 
where  immense  flocks  are  reared  by  the  Gurung  tribe,  in  all  the  tracts 
between  Jumla  and  Ivirant.  The  breed  extends,  as  I know,  from 
Kumaoon  to  Sikim,  and,  as  I conjecture,  still  further  beyond  these 
western  and  eastern  limits.  The  Barwal  is  especially  the  breed  of  the 
northern  region  of  the  cis- Himalayas  ; and  though  its  strength  of 
constitution  enables  it  to  live  pretty  well  in  the  central  region,  yet  it  is 
seldom  bred  there,  and  never  in  the  southern  region  of  the  Hills,  nor 
in  the  plains  of  India,  the  heat  of  which  it  probably  could  not  endure. 
The  Barwal  is  the  “ hero  of  a hundred  fights,”  his  high  courage,  vigor- 
ous frame,  superior  size  and  enormous  horns  covering  and  shielding 
his  entire  forehead,  rendering  him  more  than  a match  for  any  foreign 
* lthote  pnrgranatis  ot  I'raill  apud  Trails.  Asiatic  Society. 
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or  indigenous  breed  *of  sheep,  and  a terror  even  to  the  bulls.  The 
Barwal  in  measures  of  extent,  that  is,  in  length  and  height,  is  inferior 
to  the  II u nia,  but  superior  to  that  breed  in  massiveness  of  entire  struc- 
ture and  in  weight,  and  upon  the  whole,  equal  in  size.  Length  from 
snout  to  vent  3}  to  4 feet.  Height  2J  to  23  feet.  Head,  to  jut  of  occi- 
put, 1 1 inches  of  straight  measure,  14  by  the  curve.  Ears  2 to  3 inches. 
Tail  only  7 inches.  Tail  and  wool,  8 inches.  Girth  behind  the  shoulder 
3 \ to  3^  feet.  Length  of  horns,  along  the  curve,  2j  feet.  Their  basal 
girth  13  to  14  inches. 

The  Barwal  is  singularly  remarkable  for  his  massive  horns,  huge 
Roman  nose  and  small  truncated  ears.  But  this  breed,  like  all  the 
others,  possesses  without  exception  all  the  characteristic  marks  of 
the  genus,  as  above  defined,  and  none  others  denied  to  that  genus, 
whilst  the  extraordinary  massiveness  of  its  horns,  though  a devia- 
tion from  the  other  tame  races,  is  a normal  approximation  to  the  wild 
type,  leaving  the  high  curve  of  the  nasals  or  chaffron  as  the  only 
anomaly  of  the  Barwal  breed  in  comparison  with  its  wild  prototype, 
and  an  anomaly  of  which  the  other  tame  races  exhibit  marked,  though 
not  equal,  degrees.  The  head  is  large,  with  a small  golden  brown 
eye,  a horizontal  tiny  and  truncate  ear,  pressed  down  in  the  old  males, 
by  the  horn,  and  seeming  as  if  the  end  were  cut  off,  a Roman  nose  such 
as  the  Iron  Duke  might  envy,  narrow  oblique  nostrils,  showing  some 
faint  symptoms  of  the  nude  muzzle  in  the  manner  of  the  wild  Argalis 
of  Tibet,  a short  thick  neck,  a compact  deep  barrel,  rather  elevated 
strong,  and  perpendicular  limbs  supported  on  high  short  hoofs,  and 
having  largish  and  salient  conical  false  hoofs,  behind  them,  and  lastly 
a short  deer-like  tail,  cylindrico  conic,  almost  entirely  nude  below',  and 
reaching  to  about  the  middle  of  the  buttock. 

Both  sexes  have  horns,  not  a tythe  of  the  females  being  void  of  them, 
and  the  males  scarcely  ever  without  them.  The  horns  arc  inserted 
without  obliquity,  and  in  contact  on  the  crest  of  the  frontals  or  top  of 
the  head  which  they  entirely  cover,  and  they  are  directed  to  the  sides 
with  a more  or  less  tense  and  perfect  circular  curve,  which  is  sometimes 
in  old  age  repeated  on  a smaller  scale  ; but  ordinarily  the  spherical 
tw  ist  is  single  and  leaves  the  flattened  smooth  tips  of  the  horns  directed 
outwards  and  forwards.  The  form  of  the  horns  is  trigonal  and  com- 
pressed, as  in  the  other  tame  and  in  the  wild  breeds ; and  as  in  the 
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latter  especially,  presents  a broad  surface  to  the  front.  There  is  less 
compression  in  the  Barwal  than  even  in  the  wild  sheep,  so  that  some- 
times, but  not  usually,  the  breadth  is  in  excess  of  the  depth  at  the 
bases  of  the  horns.  The  frontal  aspect  of  the  horns  in  the  Barwal  is, 
however,  always  ample,  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  lateral  aspects,  and  the 
three  faces,  though,  in  general,  flat,  have  more  or  less  of  curvature 
which  is  usually  convexed,  but  sometimes  rather  concaved  on  the  inner 
lateral  aspect : and  the  cross  furrows  or  wrinkles  of  the  Barwal’ s horns 
are  as  decided  and  heavy  as  in  its  wild  prototype.  The  flesh  and  fleece 
are  both  very  abundant  but  coarse,  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  lusty, 
rude  and  unshackled  population  of  the  Cachar,  but  not  adapted  probably 
for  foreign  exportation  or  exotic  rearing.  By  far  the  largest  number 
of  the  Rahris  or  coarse  blankets  and  serges,  manufactured  in  the  sub- 
Himalayas,  and  extensively  exported  therefrom  for  native  use,  in  the 
plains  of  India,  are  made  from  the  wool  of  the  Barwal,  which,  likewise, 
entirely  and  exclusively  clothes  the  tribes  who  rear  it,  and  make  the 
rearing  of  it  their  chief  and  almost  sole  occupation.  The  Gurungs 
especially  are  a truly  shepherd,  though  not  a nomadic,  race,  and  they, 
it  is  principally,  who  breed  the  Barwal,  feeding  their  immense  flocks 
nearer  the  snow's  in  the  hot  weather,  and  further  off  the  snows  in  the 
cold  weather,  but  never  quitting  their  own  proper  habitat  as  well  as 
that  of  their  flocks,  and  which  is  the  northern  division  of  the  sub- 
Himalayas.  Coarse  as  is  the  wool  of  the  Barwal,  it  is  very  superior  to 
that  of  the  sheep  of  the  Indian  plains,  and  being  of  the  long  stapled 
kind,  the  animal  might  possibly  prove  a valuable  addition  to  our  Euro- 
pean stores,  either  for  the  wool  or  for  the  flesh  market,  the  Barwal 
being  of  a hardy  constitution,  averse  only  from  excessive  heat,  and 
feeding  and  fattening  most  kindly.  ’The  colour  of  this  breed  is  almost 
invariably  white  : but  reddish  or  tan  legs  and  face  are  sometimes  found, 
and  it  may  even  be  said  ‘ Rara  Ovis  in  terris,  nigroque  simillima,’  of 
this  as  of  the  other  breeds. 

The  seasons  of  rutting  and  breeding  are  winter  and  summer  respec- 
tively : the  gestation  is  of  5^  months,  and  but  once  a year,  pampering  and 
high  feeding  alone  ever  causing  two  broods  in  the  year,  or  deviation  from 
tbe  customary  times  of  female  amativencss  and  of  delivery,  though  the 
male  betoujours  pret  et  beaucoup  suflisant  pour  une  troupe  des  dames.* 

* 'I  liis  extreme  sexual  energy  is  sustained  by  proportionate  organic  development.  I 
do  not  see  how  we  are  to  reconcile  it  with  the  “ fitness  of  things,”  unless  many  more 
females  than  males  are  produced. 
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The  feet,  groin  and  eye  pits  are  all  conspicuous  in  the  Barwal.  In- 
testines 121  feet;  whereof  the  small  are  91,  and  the  great  27  feet. 
Ccecum  12  j inches  long,  and  3 ] wide.  Several  inches  of  the  gut  below 
it,  nearly  as  wide.  Rest  2J-  to  2 inches  in  diameter  down  to  anal  end. 
Liver  with  two  principal  and  five  total  divisions  besides  the  lobulus  and 
the  large  gall-bladder  loosely  attached  to  the  largest  lobe  in  a very 
partial  cleft  and  at  its  lower  edge. 

4.  Ovis  Cagia. — The  Ciigo  or  Cagya.  This  is  the  especial  breed  of 
the  central  region  of  the  sub-IIimalayas,  so  far  as  that  region  can  be 
said  to  have  a breed,  for,  in  sooth,  its  very  rank  pasture  and  high  tem- 
perature together  are  very  inimical  to  Ovine  animals.  There  are  few 
sheep  in  the  central  hilly  region,  and  none  in  the  lower,  till  you  reach 
the  open  plain,  and  there  is  found  a widely  diffused  breed,  quite  different 
in  its  superficial  characters  from  any  of  the  hill  ones.  What  sheep 
are  reared  in  the  central  region  of  the  hills  are  of  the  C&gia  breed,  but 
rather  by  householders  than  by  shepherds,  and  rather  for  their  flesh 
than  for  their  wool.  The  Cagia  is  a complete  Barwal  in  miniature : 
yet,  like  as  the  two  breeds  are,  each  has  its  own  region,  nor  does  the 
great  difference  of  size  ever  vary  or  disappear.  Nor  are  there  wanting 
other  differential  marks  such  as  the  full  sized  pointed  and  pendant  ears 
of  the  Cagia  and  its  shorter  stapled  and  finer  wool. 

Length  from  snout  to  vent  3 to  3£  feet.  Height  2 to  2%  feet.  Head 
to  occiput  by  the  curve,  13  inches,  straight  10  to  11  inches.  Tail  only, 
to  7 inches.  Tail  and  wool,  1\  to  8 inches.  Ear  4y  to  4^  inches. 
Girth  behind  the  shoulder  2\  to  2$  feet. 

The  Cagia  is  a small,  stout  and  compact  breed,  possessed  of  great 
strength  and  soundness  of  constitution,  impatient  only  of  heat,  and  that 
much  less  so  than  the  preceding  breeds,  eminently  docile  and  tractable, 
affording  mutton  of  unequalled  quality,  and  wool  not  to  be  despised,  yet 
to  be  praised  with  more  qualification  than  the  meat.  Men  of  rank  in 
Nepaul,  who  eat  mutton,  always  prefer  that  of  the  Cagia,  which  is  cer- 
tainly superior  both  for  tenderness  and  flavour  to  the  mutton  of  any 
other  breed  of  sheep  in  these  regions.  The  wool  is  of  short  staple  but 
considerable  fineness,  though  inferior  much  to  that  of  Silingia,  some- 
what to  that  of  the  Hunia,  but  superior  to  the  wool  of  the  Barwal  in 
fineness,  though  not  equal  to  it  in  length  of  fibre.  The  people  of  the 
central  region  of  the  sub-Himalayas,  to  which  region  the  Cagia  sheep 
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is  confined,  dress  almost  entirely  in  cottons,  and  consequently  do  not 
much  heed  the  fleece  of  their  sheep.  But  the  N ewars  of  Nepal-proper, 
where  the  Cagia  most  abounds,  manufacture  its  wool  into  several  stuff's, 
often  mixed  with  cotton. 

These  manufactures,  however,  are  sheerly  domestic,  and  of  little  con- 
sideration, the  products  being  poor  and  coarse,  though  owing  more  to 
unskilful  manufacture  than  to  the  inferiority  of  the  raw  material,  none 
of  the  mountain  tribes  east  of  Cashmir,  possessing  any  portion  of  that 
high  proficiency  in  the  art  of  weaving,  which  has  for  ages  given  such 
celebrity  to  the  looms  of  Cashmir,  as  of  Delhi,  of  Benares,  of  Dacca 
and  to  Guzerat. 

The  Cagia  sheep  is  a handsome  breed,  but  the  head  is  too  large,  the 
chaffron  too  prominent,  and  the  legs  too  short  for  perfect  beauty.  The 
head  is  large,  and  massive  : the  eye  small  and  pale  : the  ears  longish 
pointed,  narrow  and  pendant ; the  body  full  and  deep ; the  legs  short 
and  rigidly  perpendicular  but  fine  ; the  tail  short  and  deer-like,  as  in 
all  the  other  breeds ; the  nose  only  less  romanised  than  in  the  Barwal ; 
and  the  massive  horns  only  inferior  in  thickness  to  that  breed.  In  the 
Cagia  the  horns  are  trigonal,  very  moderately  compressed,  heavily 
wrinkled,  and  curved  circularly  to  the  sides  with  a tense  flexure,  the 
flat  smooth  points  being  usually  directed  outwards  and  upwards,  but 
in  old  age  sometimes  recurved  into  a second  spheroid,  the  points  still 
having  the  same  direction  as  in  case  of  the  single  spiration.  Thus  the 
Cagia  is  nearly  as  well  armed  for  battle  as  the  Barwal : but  he  is  less 
used  in  that  way  by  the  rich  and  idle,  owing  to  his  inferior  size  and 
courage.  The  beautiful  lambs  are  the  constant  pets  of  the  ladies,  this 
breed  being  of  all  the  most  docile,  and  made  almost  a domestic  animal 
by  the  Newars  of  Nepal-proper.  The  Cagia  is  confined  to  the  central 
region  of  the  hills  and  extends  longitudinally,  or  west  and  east,  from 
the  Naraini  to  the  Dudh  Cosi.  The  colour  is  very  generally  white. 
Some  few  are  black  or  ochreous  yellow,  and  the  young  are  apt  to  be  of 
the  last  hue,  turning  white  as  they  grow  up.  The  males  are  almost 
invariably  horned,  and  the  females  frequently,  even  generally,  so ; but 
hornless  females  are  not  uncommon.  Polycerate  varieties  seem  unknown 
to  the  Cagia  as  to  the  Barwal  breed,  but  are  common  in  the  Hunia, 
heard  of  in  the  Silingia  breed.  And  here  I may  observe,  that  I have 
described  the  whole  of  the  sheep,  and  shall  do  the  goats,  from  mature 
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am/  perfect  males , and  have  found  nothing  to  remark  peculiai  to  the 
females  beyond  the  occasional  absence  ot  horns,  a circumstance  in\  ai  i- 
ablv  noticed  in  regard  to  the  females  ; though  I may  add,  once  foi  all, 
that  the  females  all  exhibit  the  usual  inferiority  of  size,  and  that  their 
chaffron  is  always  straight,  how  much  soever  it  be  bombed  in  the  males, 
another  indication,  by  the  way,  that  the  Homan  nose  is  an  adventitious, 
not  essential,  character  of  the  genus.  Not  so  the  eye  and  feet  and 
groin  pits,  which  are  organic  and  essential  marks,  and  as  such  are  uni- 
versal, the  Cagia  not  less  than  the  others,  tame  and  wild,  male  and 
female,  exhibiting  them  all  conspicuously.  In  the  same  light  must  be 
regarded  the  two  teats,  though  this  be  a structural  peculiarity  of  wider 
prevalence  and  less  invariability,  serving  to  assemble  into  one  group 
(Capridtc)  the  sheep  of  all  sorts  and  the  goats  with  many  of  the  Ante- 
lopes, yet  disappearing  in  the  Ilemitrages  in  the  Thars,  Corals,  Chou- 
singhas  and  others  of  the  proper  Antelopiue  family  ;*  and,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  not  absolutely  constant  even  among  the  true  and  proper 
sheep ; for  I have  more  than  once  met  with  Cagias  possessed  of  4 teats. 

This,  however,  is  a point  that  must  be  referred  to  the  category  of 
“ questions  pour  un  ami”  like  the  occasional  5 molars  of  the  sheep  ; 
and  the  general  reader  may  rest  secure  that  sheep-proper  have  G molars 
aud  2 teats. 

The  Cagia  sheep  ruts  in  spring  and  breeds  in  autumn,  most  of  the 
young  being  born  at  the  close  of  the  rains,  but  without  absolute  con- 
stancy, for  the  domestic  and  artificial  life  of  the  Cagia  leads  to  its  often 
breeding  irregularly  throughout  the  year,  and  sometimes  even  twice  in 
one  year.  One  or  two  young  are  produced  at  a birth,  and  ordinarily  in 
autumn,  instances  of  two  parturitions  in  one  year  being  most  rare.  I 
have  no  memorandum  of  the  intestines.  The  periods  of  maturity, 
decline  and  death,  show  nothing  calling  for  note.  Having  now  des- 
patched the  several  races  of  tame  sheep  of  the  mountains  and  of  Tibet. 
I might  next  describe  with  equal  particularity  the  Tarai  sheep,  which 
seems  to  be  identical  with  that  found  all  over  Gangetic  provinces,  and 
is  characterised  by  medial  size,  black  colour,  a very  coarse  but  true 
fleece,  frequent  absence  of  horns  in  one  or  both  sexes,  a nose  romanised 
amply,  very  large  drooping  ears,  and  a long  thick  tail  frequently  pass- 
ing into  the  monstrous  Dumba  “ bussel.”  But  the  extent  to  which 
* See  paper  on  the  Ruminants,  Journal  Asiatic  Society,  above  referred  to. 
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my  remarks,  on  the  mountain  races,  have  insensibly  spread,  warns  me  to 
return  to  the  hills,  and  take  up,  without  delay,  the  other  branch  of  my 
subject,  or  the  Alpine  Goats.  I shall  therefore  merely  observe  further 
of  the  long-tailed  sheep  of  the  Gangetic  provinces  or  Ovis  Piichia,*  the 
Puchia  of  the  natives,  that  its  essential  structure  conforms  entirely  to 
the  definition  of  the  genus  above  given,  whilst  its  deviations  in  subor- 
dinate points,  (carefully  noted  above)  from  the  wild  and  tame  sheep  of 
the  mountains,  distinctly  prove  the  ultimate  effects  of  domestication 
upon  these  animals  to  be,  to  augment  exceedingly  the  size  of  the  tail, 
in  length  and  thickness,  one  or  both,  to  increase  the  size  and  destroy 
the  mobility  of  the  ear,  and  to  diminish  the  volume  of  the  naturally 
massive  horns  until  they  gradually  disappear  in  one  or  both  sexes  ; the 
Romanising  of  the  nose,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  “ modesty  of  na- 
ture,” as  seen  in  the  wild  state,  being  a further  and  hardly  less  uniform 
consequence  of  domestication,  though  not  one  which,  like  the  others, 
seems  to  augment  most  under  privation  of  the  primitive  mountainous 
abode  of  these  animals,  as  well  as  of  their  liberty  and  of  their  conse- 
quent power,  freely  to  indulge  all  their  natural  propensities.  The  gene- 
ral Zoology  and  Regne  Animate, Anotice  Diimbas  (Ovis  steatopyga) 
in  Tibet ; but  I am  well  assured,  there  are  none  in  any  part  of  “ high 
Asia,”  or  between  the  Altai  and  Himalaya,  the  Belut  Tag  and  Piling. 

Genus  Capra. 

Goats. 

Horns  in  both  sexes. 

No  mufle, 

No  eye  pits. 

Feet  pits  in  the  forefeet  only,  or  none. 

No  inguinal  pores  nor  glands. 

No  calcic  tuft  nor  gland. 

Mammae  two. 

Odour  intense  in  males. 

A true  beard  in  both  sexes,  or  in  the  males  only. 

These  animals  are  further  distinguished  by  horns,  directed  rather 
upwards  and  backwards  than  circling  sideways  to  the  front,  as  in  the 

* Puchia  equivalent  exactly  to  caudatus,  from  Pucch,  a tail. 

t Vol.  11.  p.  390  and  IV.  p.  330.  1 lie  Cabul  Dumba  is  polyccrate.  That  of  the  plains 
ol  India  differs  not  Irom  the  ordinary  sheep,  save  in  the  fat  tail. 
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sheep-proper,  by  the  obliquity  of  their  insertion  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
their  less  volume,  greater  compression,  less  angularity,  and,  above  all, 
by  the  keeled  character  of  their  sharp  anteal  edge.  The  tail  of  the 
goats  is  shorter  and  flatter  than  in  the  sheep  ; their  chest  or  knees 
frequently  hare  and  callous  ; and  their  hairy  pelage  apt  to  be  of  great 
and  unequal  lengths. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  so-called  wild  goats  of  the  Hima- 
laya (Jharal  or  Tehr)  are  not  goats  at  all ; for  they  have  four  teats, 
a moist  muzzle,  and  no  interdigital  pores  or  feet  pits.  Having  premised 
this  caution  and  solicited  attention  to  the  above  essential  and  subordi- 
nate characters  of  the  goats,  I proceed  to  describe  the  several  tame 
species  of  Tibet  and  of  the  sub-Himalayas. 

1.  Capra  ChangrL — TheCliangra.  This  is  the  common  domestic  goat 
of  Tibet,  a breed  of  moderate  size,  distinguished  by  the  uniform  abun- 
dance of  its  long  flowing  straight  hair,  which  descends  below  the  knees, 
and  hocks,  and  covers  pretty  uniformly  the  whole  animal.  Even  the  legs 
are  abundantly  provided  with  hair,  though,  of  course,  it  is  shorter 
there  than  on  the  body,  whilst  the  head,  with  its  ample  forelock  and 
beard,  worthy  of  the  Shah  of  the  Persia,  shows  the  same  tendency  to 
copious  development  of  pelage  in  this  animal,  which  has  likewise  a 
spare  sub-fleece  of  exceedingly  fine  wool.  Length  from  snout  to 
vent  about  4 feet.  Mean  height  2 feet.  Head  to  occiput,  by  the 
curve,  11  to  12  inches,  straight  9 to  10  inches.  Ears  5 to  6 inches. 
Tail  only,  4J  to  4f . Tail  and  hair,  9 to  10  inches.  Girth  behind 
the  shoulder,  2J  to*  2f  feet.  Horns  along  the  curve,  1}  to  1^  feet. 
Basal  girth  of  horns,  6 to  7 inches.  The  Changra  has  all  the  indepen- 
dence of  physiognomy  and  boldness  of  carriage ; but  not,  perhaps,  all 
the  hardihood  of  the  constitution,  which  Buflon  has  attributed  to  the 
whole  race  of  goats.  He  is  wanton,  capricious,  restless,  impatient 
of  strict  restraint,  and  of  docility  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  sheep, 
though  better  able  to  endure  chauge  of  climate,  his  gay  roving  eye 
bespeaking  his  mercurial  temperament,  and  any  attempt  to  handle 
him  demonstrating  his  impatience  of  all  but  lax  control.  Ordinarily 
he  is  tractable  enough  ; but  he  will  not  submit,  like  his  countryman 
the  Hunia,  to  carry  burdens  ; and  he  may  be  bred  and  herded  with 
facility ; but  he  . requires  a large  range  and  liberty  to  please  himself 
whilst  grazing. 
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In  the  dry  cold  plains  of  Tibet,  which  are  every  where  varied  by 
hills  and  broken  ground,  the  Changra  flourishes  exceedingly,  and  also 
in  the  northren  region  of  the  cis-IIimalayan  mountains.  He  will  not 
only  live  but  breed  in  the  central  region  of  the  sub-Himalayas  ; and 
with  extreme  care  may  be  kept  alive,  but  not  bred,  in  the  southern 
region  of  the  hills,  and  even  in  the  plains.  But  he  merely  exists  in 
the  two  last  named  locations,  and  even  in  the  central  region  of  the 
mountains,  he  loses  the  fine  silky  sub-fleece,  retaining  the  external 
hairy  pelage  only,  and  that  much  shorn  of  its  “ fair  proportions.” 
A Kirghis  breed  allied  to  the  Changra,  has  been  conveyed  safely  to 
Europe,  and  bred  there  succesfully  in  the  alpine  parts  of  southern 
France ; and,  as  both  this  and  the  Ch&ngra  are  closely  allied  to  the 
celebrated  shaul  goat,  I have  no  doubt  that  either  their  exquisite 
sub-fleece  or  their  abundant  outer  coat  could  be  turned  to  good  account, 
if  not  immediately  yet  after  crossing  the  breed  with  some  nearer 
appropriate  stock  such  as  the  Angola  or  Whidah.  The  natives  of 
Tibet  manufacture  ropes,  caps,  and  coarse  overalls  out  of  the  long 
hair,  and  a fine  woollen  cloth  called  Tus,  out  of  the  sub-fleece,  mixed 
occasionally  with  the  wool  of  the  Silingia  sheep.  The  flesh  of  the 
Changra,  especially  of  the  kids,  is  excellent,  and  is  much  eaten  by 
the  Tibetans  and  cis-Himalayans,  even  the  Hindus  of  the  central  region, 
importing  large  numbers  for  food  and  sacrifices,  especially  at  the 
Dasaliara,  or  great  autumnal  festival.  But  upon  the  whole,  the 
Tibetans  prefer  the  mutton  of  their  sheep  to  that  of  their  goats  ; and 
the  former  are  consequently  much  more  abundant  in  Tibet,  and  yet 
more  so  in  the  cis- Himalayan  district  of  the  Kaclnir,  where  alone,  on 
this  side  the  snows,  goats  or  sheep  flourish. 

The  CMngra,  as  I have  said,  is  a breed  of  medial  size,  with  a fine 
small  head  full  of  expression,  a spare  and  short  neck,  a long  yet  full 
body,  short  rigid  limbs,  and  a short  deer-like  tail,  rather  shorter,  more 
depressed  and  more  nearly  nude  below,  than  in  the  sheep,  and  frequently 
carried  more  or  less  elevated  especially  in  the  males.  The  narrow 
oblique  muzzle  is  covered  with  hair : the  longisli  face  and  nose  quite 
straight : the  short  forehead,  arched  both  lengthwise  and  across,  and 
furnished  with  an  ample  forelock : the  small  brownish  yellow  and 
saucy  eye  placed  high  up  or  near  the  base  of  the  horns.  The  horns, 
which  are  inserted  very  obliquely  on  the  top  of  the  head,  arc  in  contact 
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with  l heir  anteal  sharp  edges,  but  diverge  towards  their  rounded  posteal 
faces,  and  curve  upwards,  outwards  and  backwards,  with  much  diver- 
gency and  with  one  lax  spiral  twist,  leaving  the  flat  smooth  points 
directed  upwards  and  backwards.  The  compression  of  the  horns  is 
great,  so  that  their  basal  section  is  elliptic  or  rather  acute  conoid,  and 
the  keel  is  neither  very  distinctly  separated  from  the  body  of  the 
horns,  nor  does  it  exhibit  any  salient  knots,  but  is  rather  blended  into 
the  lateral  surfaces,  and  chiefly  indicated  by  the  deflexion  of  the 
wrinkles  of  the  horns,  which  are  numerous  and  crowded  but  not  heavy, 
and  go  pretty  uniformly  round  the  horns,  but  form  a decided  angle  at 
the  commencement  of  the  keel.  The  ears  are  lougish,  narrow, 
obtusely  pointed  and  pendant,  with  very  little  mobility.  The  short 
strong  rigid  limbs  are  supported  on  high  vertical  hoofs,  and  have 
obtusely  conic  false  hoofs,  pretty  amply  developed  behind  them.  The 
essential  structure  in  these  animals  is  perfectly  conformable  to  the 
type  of  the  genus  as  above  defined.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  hairy 
noses  void  of  mufle ; horns  common  to  both  sexes  ; no  trace  of  gland 
or  of  pit  below  the  eye  or  in  the  groin  ; small  feet,  pits  confined  to  the 
fore  extremities  but  they  are  distinctly  marked  and  invariable.  No  gland 
nor  tuft  on  the  stifle  ; odour  intense  in  the  males  ; a true  beard, 
proper  to  both  sexes,  and  invariably  forthcoming  callosities  on  the 
knees  ; and,  lastly,  horns  inserted  like  those  of  sheep  on  the  top  ol 
the  head,  but  cultrated  to  the  front,  not  to  the  rear,  much  more  oblique- 
ly set  on  the  head,  more  compressed,  less  angular,  and  showing 
palpable  evidence  of  the  keel  in  that  particular  form  which  it  exhibits 
in  GEgagrus, — the  true  wild  type  of  Capra  or  the  goats  proper  ; whereas 
Ibex  is  a distinct  type  analogous  to  the  Moufflons  or  Caprovis.*  In 
the  Changras  there  is,  in  fact,  hardly  any  deviation  from  the  wild  type, 
except  in  the  large  and  pendant  ears  ; so  that  domestication  would 
seem  to  have  made  less  impression  on  these  animals  than  on  the  sheep, 
though  its  effects  on  both  groups  have  been  less  obliterative  than  is 
generally  supposed ; and  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  that  all  the  tame 
Goats  of  these  regions  conform  to  their  assumed  wild  prototype,  with 
hardly  less  deviation  than  is  seen  in  the  above  careful  survey  of  the 
Changra. 

The  females  of  the  Changra  are  smaller  than  the  males,  and  have 
* See  paper  before  adverted  to  in  Journal  Asiatic  Society. 
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smaller  horns  nearly  void  of  spiral  flexure.  But  they  are  bearded,  like 
the  males,  and  otherwise  entirely  resemble  them.  The  rutting  season 
is  early  winter : the  period  of  procreation,  early  summer  : and  the 
gestation  of  about  5^  months,  or  some  10  days  beyond  the  fifth 
month,  as  in  the  sheep.*  One,  two,  very  rarely  three,  young  are 
produced  at  a birth.  The  females  begin  to  breed  in  the  first  year  of 
their  age  : the  males  to  procreate  in  their  second  year.  They  are  at 
their  best  at  8,  old  at  10,  decrepid  at  15,  and  seldom  live  beyond  15 
to  20  years.  I have  no  memorandum  of  their  intestines.  Perhaps  the 
most  general  colour  of  the  Changra  is  white,  tinged  with  slaty  blue. 
But  the  white  is  seldom  unmixed,  and  the  limbs  and  sides  of  the  head 
are  apt  to  be  dark.  There  are  frequent  dark  patches  on  the  body,  and 
often  the  whole  body  is  black  or  tan,  the  limbs  only  and  face  being 
white. 

2.  Capra  Chdpu. — The  Chyapu  and  Chapu  of  the  northern  region 
of  the  sub-Himalayas.  This  breed  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
Changra  as  the  Cagia  sheep  to  the  Barwal,  that  is,  it  is  invariably  of 
much  smaller  size  than  the  Changra,  and  has  a different  habitat,  with 
great  general  similarity  of  structure  and  appearance,  yet  not  wanting 
points  of  diversity.  The  ears  of  the  Chyapu  are  invariably  smaller, 
and  less  pendant  than  those  of  the  Changra ; and  what  is  very  deserv- 
ing of  attention  the  feet  pits  are  not  constant  in  the  Chyapu,  but  are 
occasionally  wanting,  as  in  the  Dugu,  a species  presently  to  be 
described.  In  the  majority  of  the  goats  of  these  regions,  the  feet  pits 
are  present  in  the  anteal  extremities  without  variation  : but  they  are 
sometimes  wholly  wanting  in  all  4 feet  of  the  Chy&pti  and  Sinai ; 
frequently  so  in  all  4 of  the  Dugu  ; and  hence  we  may  learn  that  this 
mark  is  more  normal  in  the  sheep  than  in  the  goats,  and  that  it  has 
a strong  tendency  to  obliteration  in  the  latter.  The  Chyapu  is  further 
distinguished  from  the  Changra  by  the  very  various  flexure  of  the 
horns  of  the  former,  which  are  sometimes  erect  and  sometimes  curved 
backwards  in  the  sickle  style ; sometimes  spirally  twisted  and  some- 
times not  so ; and,  again,  the  cars  of  the  Chyapii,  always  short  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  Changra,  are  occasionally  so  in  the  extreme, 
bearing  the  turncated  appearance  of  the  same  organs  in  the  Barwal. 

* I have  taken  all  possible  pains  to  determine  this  point,  and  am  fully  aware  that  the 
statement  of  the  text  conflicts  with  received  opinions. 
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Lastly,  the  Chyapii  is  neither  so  frequently  nor  so  much  coloured  as 
the  Changra.  The  Chyapu  is  a small  breed,  fully  a ] less  than  the 
Changrft.  It  measures  from  snout  to  vent  3 to  3]  feet,  and  has  a 
medium  height  of  1]  to  1J  feet.  Head  straight,  inches  or  10  by 
the  curve.  Tail  without  the  hair,  3J-:  with  it,  6]  inches.  Ears  3 to  4 
inches.  Girth  behind  the  shoulder  2 feet.  Horns  by  the  curve  1 ] to  1 ]- 
feet.  Their  basal  girth,  0 inches.  Weight  of  the  animal  70  to  80  lbs. 

The  long  hair  and  fine  sub- fleece,  the  ample  forelock  and  beard 
common  to  both  sexes,  the  sexes  both  horned,  the  invariable  absence 
of  the  eye  and  groin  pits,  the  feet  pits  present  in  fore  feet  only,  the 
long  straight  face,  short  arched  forehead,  keen  and  saucy  eye,  short 
spare  neck,  long  full  body,  low  rigid  limbs,  short  high  hoofs,  conic 
obtuse  false  hoofs,  and  short  depressed  tail ; and,  lastly,  the  invariable 
two  teats,  are  marks  alike  of  the  Changra  and  Chyapu.  But  the  gay 
and  independant  look  of  both  is  augmented  in  the  lesser  breed  by  the 
finer  and  more  mobile  ear,  which  has  all  the  mobility  of  the  wild  state, 
and  is  now  horizontal,  now  erect,  now  forward,  and  anon  backward,  as 
each  internal  impulse  or  external  signal  may  prompt. 

The  horns  of  the  Chyapii,  as  of  the  Changra,  have  all  the  normal 
characters  of  the  genus,  tliat  is,  they  are  inserted  obliquely  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  in  contact ; and  are  directed  chiefly  upwards  and  backwards. 
They  are  keeled,  sharpened  to  the  front,  widened  to  the  back,  and 
much  more  compressed  than  in  the  Changra,  and  have  a long  ovoid 
section,  and  their  transverse  wrinkling  is  not  nodose-  nor  heavy  nor 
distant,  but  slight  and  crouded,  going  all  round  pretty  equally.  The 
females  are  not  much  less  than  the  males,  nor  are  their  horns  very 
materially  less,  nor  different  in  form.  The  prevalent  colour  is  white; 
but  some  are  mottled  or  blotched  with  black  or  with  tan  ; and  the 
belly  and  limbs  and  a lateral  mark  down  the  head  from  horns  to 
nostrils,  are  often  dark.  So  too  are  the  ears ; whilst  the  prevalent 
white  colour  is  frequently  flavescent  and  straw  tinged. 

The  Chapus  rut  in  winter  and  procreate  in  spring,  gestating  some- 
what more  than  5 months  or  about  160  days;  and  with  regard  to 
maturity,  senility  and  death,  they  show  little  or  no  difference  from  the 
Changras.  They  are  of  strong  constitutions  and  hardy  habits,  but 
love  cold  and  short  aromatic  pastures,  and  as  these  can  be  found  only 
in  the  Cachar  region  of  the  cis-Himalayan  mountains,  to  it  the  Chya- 
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pus  may  be  said  to  be  confined,  the  immense  numbers  of  them  are 
imported  into  the  central  hilly  region  during  the  cold  months  to  satisfy 
the  flesh-loving  habits  of  the  people  of  that  region,  who  also  occasion- 
ally weave  the  long  hair  and  fine  wool  of  the  Chyapu  into  appropriate 
manufactures,  as  do  the  Magars,  Rongbos  and  Giirungs  of  the  Cachar ; 
and  in  an  oeconomic  point  of  view,  I apprehend,  that  the  Chyapu  not 
less  than  the  Changra  is  an  object  well  deserving  the  attention  of  all 
those  who  aspire  to  benefit  their  kind  or  themselves  by  multiplying  the 
resources  and  materials  of  our  stupendous  manufacturing  system. 

The  Changra  and  Chyapd  would  flourish  wonderfully  in  the  driest 
of  our  hilly  counties,  in  Wales,  England  or  Scotland ; and  the  sample 
of  Cashmeri  workmanship  out  of  the  inner  fleece  of  the  Changra 
which  I sent  to  a great  house  in  Lancashire,  was  declared  to  be  a mar- 
vel of  beauty. 

3.  Capra  Sinai. — The  Sinai  or  Sinjal  of  the  Cachar.  This  large 
and  finely  proportioned  breed  is  the  especial  race  of  the  Cachar,  where 
the  Chyapu,  though  now  abounding,  is,  no  doubt  a not  very  remote 
immigrant  from  Tibet.  But  the  Sinai  now  is,  and  has  been  for  ages, 
proper  to  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  sub-Himalayas,  including  the 
whole  of  the  northern  region  and  a small  part  of  the  central  region.  In 
these  latitudes  the  Sinai  abounds  from  the  Kali  to  the  Trisul  or  from 
Kumoon  to  Nepaul  proper ; and  probably  beyond  these  limits,  both 
west  and  east,  though  I know  it  not.  The  Magars,  Giirungs,  and  Khas 
too,  rear  the  Sinai,  whose  ample  hairy  surcoat  and  fine  sub-flcece,  though 
both  inferior  to  those  of  the  Changra  and  Chyapu,  are  yet  capable  of 
being,  and  actually  are,  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  ropes  and  of 
blankets,  serges  and  caps,  and  only  not  more  efficiently  turned  to 
oeconomic  uses,  because  the  Giirungs  alone  of  the  above  named  tribes 
are  wise  enough  not  to  affect  contempt  for  arts  mechanical  ; for  all  arts, 
in  short,  but  the  glorious  one  of  war  ! The  SinAl  measures  from  snout 
to  vent  4 to  4£  feet  and  2\  to  2\  feet  high.  Its  head  is  by  straight 
measure  9^  to  10j  inches,  and  by  curve  12  to  13.  Ears  fi  to  65- 
inches.  Tail  only,  to  6.  Tail  and  hair,  10  to  11  inches.  Horns 
by  curve  to  1£  feet.  Basal  girth  5 to  7 inches.  Girth  of  the  ani- 
mal behind  the  shoulder  2£  to  3 feet.  The  Sinai  is  a perfectly  typical 
goat,  even  more  so  than  the  Changra,  having  the  horns  less  exces- 
sively compressed  and  the  keel  more  distinct.  The  long  face  is  straight. 
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The  short  forehead  arched.  The  oblique  small  muzzle  quite  hairy  aud 
dry.  The  small  pale  eye  void  of  any  trace  of  eye  pits  below  it.  The 
largish  narrow  and  pointed  ears  quite  pendant.  The  moderately  com- 
pressed horns  set  on  with  the  full  usual  obliquity  on  the  top  of  the 
head  and  in  contact  at  their  sharp  keeled  anterior  edge,  but  separate 
and  rounded  behind,  with  an  ovoid  section  aud  medial  uniform  wrink- 
ling that  is  carried  * towards  the  Hat  smooth  tips.  The  direction 
of  the  horns  is  upwards  and  outwards  with  great  divergency  fora  goat, 
and  a single  lax  spiral  turn  leaving  the  points  directed  upwards  and  a 
little  backwards.  The  neck  is  spare.  The  body  long  yet  compact. 
The  limbs  sufficiently  elevated,  stout  and  rigid,  and  like  the  body, 
though  of  course  in  less  degree,  showing  all  the  usual  tendency  to  ex- 
cessive-hairiness. The  hoofs  short,  high,  with  rigid  pasterns  and  large 
conic  false  hoofs.  Feet  pits  in  fore  feet  only  or  in  neither  : and  medial 
conico-depressed  tail  carried  eurvately  erected  by  the  males  who,  as 
well  as  the  females,  have  an  ample  beard  and  a moderate  forelock. 
Teats  two,  as  in  all  the  rest.  Females  smaller  but  horned  ; the  horns 
smaller  and  scarcely  spirated.  Colours  white,  or  black,  or  brown,  with 
white  or  fawn  face  and  limbs  ; pure  white  being  rarer  than  in  any  of 
the  foregone  by  much.  The  Sinai  is  seldom  seen  out  of  his  own  dis- 
trict, being  perhaps  less  patient  of  change  than  the  Changra  or  Chya- 
pii,  and  for  foreign  exportation  inferior  to  either  of  them,  as  well 
owing  to  this  inferior  hardihood,  as  to  the  smaller  quantity  and  coarser 
quality  of  the  fine  sub-fleece.  The  mutton  is  good  and  the  flesh  of  the 
kids  greatly  and  justly  prized,  being  far  superior  to  that  of  lambs  of 
any  breed  ; aud  the  milk  also,  like  that  of  the  other  goats,  is  greatly 
and  justly  esteemed.  The  Sinals  rut  in  autumn  and  procreate  in 
spring,  the  females  gestating  upwards  of  5 months,  as  I am  positively 
assured,  and  as  is  true  of  the  Ibexes,  but  not  supposed  to  be  so  of  the 
(Egagri  or  of  the  tame  goats.* 

Intestines  72  feet  whereof  the  small  are  53  and  the  great  19  feet. 
Coecum  12  inches  long  by  3 wide.  Great  gut  near  it  2 inches  wide. 
Another  male.  Intestines  78  feet,  w hereof  small  59,  and  great  19  feet. 

* See  and  compare  general  Zoology  II.  p.  373  and  English  Regne  Animal  IV.  pp. 
298  and  301.  That  points  like  this  should  be  subject  to  doubt  may  show  the  ordinary 
observer  how  much  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  by  merely  using  his  opportunities  of 
observation  in  India. 
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Ccecum  12  inches  by  3.  Knees  and  chest  nude  and  callous.  Sub- 
fleece frequently  wanting.  Almost  always  so  in  summer. 

4.  Capra  Dt'tgd. — The  Diigu.  This  is  the  Goat  of  the  central  re- 
gion of  the  sub-Himalayas.  But  the  remark  applied  to  this  region  in 
reference  to  the  sheep  holds  almost  equally  good  as  to  the  goats.  In 
fact  the  central  and  lower  regions  of  the  sub-Himalayas  are  unsuited  to 
goats  or  sheep  owing  to  their  rank  pasture,  excessive  moisture  aud 
enormous  superabundance  of  leeches  and  other  parasitic  creatures 
generated  by  heat  and  moisture  amid  a luxuriant  vegetation.  The 
Diigu  is  bred  only  in  small  numbers  by  householders — and  only  for 
home  consumption  of  the  milk  and  flesh,  both  of  which  are  excellent 
and  eagerly  consumed  by  the  highest  castes.  The  Diigu  extremely 
resembles,  and  is  probably  identical  with,  the  ordinary  domestic  goat 
of  the  lower  provinces,  that  of  the  upper  provinces — viz.  the  large 
gaunt  Roman-nosed,  monstrous-eared  Jamnapari — being  unknown  to 
these  mountains,  and  unable  to  endure  their  climate  in  any  part.  The 
Jamnapari  (Capra  Jamnaparia)  becomes  in  the  mountains  goitrous, 
casts  its  young  prematurely,  breeds  not,  and  hardly  exists.  But  the 
little  goat  of  moist  Bengal  does  very  well  in  the  moist  climate  of  the 
central  and  lower  hills  ; and  accordingly,  I believe,  that  as  the  upper 
region  of  the  hills  is  indebted  to  Tibet  for  its  goats,  so  the  central  and 
lower  regions  are  indebted  to  Bengal  aud  Behar  for  theirs,*  and  that  the 
animal  we  are  now  to  describe  is  at  least, .in  origin,  the  common  domes- 
tic Goat  of  the  Gangetic  provinces,  from  Allahabad  to  Calcutta  nearly. 

The  Dugii  of  the  central  or  lower  regions  of  the  hills  is  distinguish- 
ed from  all  the  breeds  of  Tibet  and  of  the  Cachar  by  the  frequent 
absence,  in  the  females  particularly,  of  the  long  hair,  and  the  nearly  as 
frequent  absence  of  the  interdigital  pits,  belonging  to  those  races  or 
breeds.  The  males  however  of  the  Dugii  breed  are  often  as  shaggy  as 
the  Changra  or  Sinai ; whilst  in  the  latter  species,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
feet  pits  are  not  invariable.  Upon  the  whole,  “feet  pits  in  the  fore 
feet  only  or  none”  seems  to  be  the  proper  generic  formula  quoad  this 
organ  ; whilst  long  or  short  hair  can  be  admitted  only  as  a very  subor- 
dinate character;  and  with  those  exceptions,  the  Diigu  is  thoroughly 

* F.  Cuvier’s  notices  of  Nepalese  goats  are  altogether  apochryphal,  though  copied  au 
pied  de  la  lettre  by  the  English  Editors  of  the  Regne  Animal  and  Natural  Library.  'I  lie 
exotics  of  the  Residency  have  become  Nepal  species,  and  the  poor  Jamnapari  which  we 
tried  so  vainly  to  acclimatise,  figures  as  the  Ncpaul  Goat ! ! ! 
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conformable  both  in  essential  and  in  subordinate  points  to  the  charac- 
ters we  have  called  generic,  and  as  such  placed  at  the  head  ot  our 
paper ; so  that,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  domestication  would 
seem  to  have  produced  much  less  impression  on  the  primitive  goat,  as 
typed  by  (Egagrus  than  on  the  primitive  sheep  as  typed  by  Ammon. 

The  Dugii  measures  from  snout  to  rump  3f  to  4 feet  and  about  2 
feet  in  height.  Head  by  the  curve  11  to  1 1£,  straight  9 to  10  inches. 
Tail  only  5.  Tail  and  hair  8£.  Ears  5{  to  G inches,  llorns  by  curve 
14  to  1G.  Their  Basal  periphery  G to  7.  Girth  of  chest  2 to  2}  feet. 
The  Diigti  is  of  medial  size  and  well  proportioned,  the  male  being 
much  larger  than  the  female,  and  frequently  shaggy,  whilst  she  is  always 
smooth.  There  is  no  sub-fleece  and  the  hair  is  coarse  and  turned  to  no 
use,  the  skin  only  being  of  value  when  the  flesh  is  disposed  of,  and  the 
skin  but  rarely  and  unskilfully  turned  to  use.  The  muzzle  of  the  Diigii 
is  dry  and  hairy  : the  face  uuarched  : the  forehead  considerably  so  : the 
ears  largish  and  horizontal  or  pendant : the  moderate  horns  turn  up 
simply  backwards,  without  spiral  twist  and  with  but  a vague  keel, 
though  it  be  traceable  enough  in  the  anteal  sharp  edge  : the  neck 
spare  : the  body  longish  yet  full : the  rigid  limbs  nor  short  nor  long, 
with  high  short  hoofs  and  conic  false  hoofs  : and,  lastly,  medial  tail, 
depressed  and  nude  below  and  curvately  raised  in  the  males.  The  eye 
pits  and  mufle  and  groin  pits  are  as  invariably  absent  as  in  the  other 
breeds  ; and  the  feet  pits  more  frequently  wanting  than  in  any.  The 
beard  is  ample  in  both  sexes,  and  the  females  always  have  horns  and  two 
teats  ; and  their  hair  is  close  and  smooth.  Intestines  93-7,  whereof 
the  small  are  70  and  the  great  23  feet  7 inches.  Coecum  13  inches  by 
4.  Another  108  feet,  whereof  small  are  82,  and  great  26  feet,  and 
the  Ccecum  3 feet ! The  Dugii  breeds  all  the  year  round,  but  most 
young  are  produced  at  the  close  of  the  rains  in  autumn,  being  begotten 
in  spring.  Two  are  frequent  at  a birth,  and  two  births  in  a year  have 
been  heard  of ; but  most  rarely,  and  well  may  be  so,  if  it  be  true,  as 
insisted  on  to  me,  that  this  breed  likewise  gestates  above  5 months  or 
160  days.* 

And  now',  before  concluding  this  long  paper,  I will  take  leave  to 
remark,  that  the  facts  so  carefully  amassed,  the  fruit  of  years  of  patient 

* For  the  period  of  Caprial  gestation  see  Penny  Magazine  sub  voce,  as  well  as  the 
General  Zoology  and  Itegne  Animal  as  quoted  supra. 
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observation,  should  serve,  not  merely  to  illustrate  the  essential  charac- 
ters of  two  groups  of  animals  heretofore  ill  discriminated,  but  should 
also  throw  much  light  on  those  interesting  questions,  the  effects  of 
domestication  and  of  climate  upon  the  natural  organisation,  and  the 
natural  habits  and  range  of  species,  subjects  of  high  interest,  no  doubt, 
though  a degree  of  ridicule  has  been  cast  upon  them  by  the  pompous 
dissertations  of  those  who  were  at  as  little  pains  accurately  to  determine 
the  geographical  as  the  Zoological  data  disserted  upon. 

Illustrations.* 

1.  The  Silingia  Sheep. 

2.  The  Barwal  Sheep. 

3.  The  Cagia  Sheep. 

4.  The  Diimba  variety  of  the  Puchia  Sheep  or  of  common  breed  of 
Gangetic  provinces. 

5.  The  Chyapti  Goat. 

6.  The  Sinai  Goat. 

7.  Feet  pits  of  sheep  and  of  goats,  and  heads  of  Barwal  and  Silingia 
Sheep. 

All  figured  for  the  first  time  and  from  nature. 


CATALOGUE  OF  REPTILES 
Inhabiting  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  Islands, 

Collected  or  observed  by  Theodore  Cantor,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  Bengal. 
Medical  Service. 

(Concluded  from  No.  CLXXXI.) 

VENOMOUS  SERPENTS. 

FAM.  VIPERID/E,  Bonaparte. 

Sub-Fam.  Bungarin.e,  Bonaparte. 

TERRESTRIAL. 

Gen.  Elaps,  Schneider. 

Head  more  or  less  indistinct,  neck  not  dilatable ; mouth  and  eyes 
small,  trunk  elongated,  throughout  of  nearly  equal  circumference,  very 
smooth  ; tail  short,  tapering,  beneath  with  scutella. 

* For  the  accompanying  illustrations  the  Editors  are  indebted  to  the  liberality  of 
James  llurne,  Esq.,  at  whose  lithographic  press  they  were  executed.  Eds. 
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Elats  melanurus,  (Shaw.)  (See  Plate  XL,  l'ig.  6.) 

Syn. — Russell  L PI.  8.  (young). 

Coluber  melanurus,  Sliaw,  (young.) 

Vipera  trimaculata,  Damliu,  (young.) 


Strongly  iridescent  light  bay  above  ; from  the  muzzle  a longitudinal 
black  band,  joining  on  the  neck  a broader  transversal  black  band  with 
whitish  edges;  a short  oblique  black  line  behind  the  eye,  and  a similar 
from  the  nostril  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  lip  ; on  each  side  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  back  a series  of  distant  black  dots  ; a broad  black 
transversal  band  with  whitish  edges,  at  the  root  of  the  tail ; a second 
similar,  at  a short  distance  from  the  apex  ; lips,  throat  and  the  anterior 
part  of  the  abdomen  iridescent  yellowish  white,  changing  to  yellow  or 
orange  on  the  posterior  part ; the  tail  beneath  bluish  white,  with  large 
irregular  black  spots.-  Iris  black  ; pupil  circular  ; tongue  black. 

Scuta  205  to  2-17  ; Scutella  24  to  32. 

IIabit. — Malayan  Pen  insu la . 

Tenasserim,  Nerva,  (Coromandel.) 

In  general  appearance  this  species  nearest  approaches  Elaps  in- 
testinalis,  (Laurenti),  but  the  eye  is  comparatively  larger,  while  the 
nearly  equilateral,  hexagonal,  vertical  shield  is  smaller  in  the  present. 
The  eye  is  surrounded  by  two  post-orbitals,  one  prae-orbital,  and  beneath 
by  the  third  and  fourth  upper  labials.  Of  the  latter  seven  pairs  cover 
the  jaws.  The  trunk  is  throughout  covered  by  13  series  of  smooth, 
sub-imbricate,  rhombic  scales.  The  one  described  by  Russell,  hitherto 
the  only  describer  from  nature,  was  a young  animal.  A similar,  up- 
wards of  a foot  in  length,  was  killed  in  Province  Wellesley.  But  the 
late  Mr.  Griffith  in  one  of  his  botanical  excursions,  captured  an  indivi- 
dual of  the  following  dimensions  : 


Length  of  the  head, 
Ditto  ditto  trunk,  . . 
Ditto  ditto  tail, 


0 ft.  Of  inch. 

1 lOf 

0 H 

2 ft.  Of  inch. 
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Circumference  of  the  trunk  1 inch. 
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Elaps  intestinalis,*  (Laurenti,)  Var. 

Syn. — Matieora  lineata.  Gray : 111.  Ind.  Zool. 

Elaps  furcatus,  Schneider,  Var.  apud  Schlegel,  Cantor. 

Young  and  Adult. — Head  above  light  chestnut ; lips  and  throat 
yellowish  white,  upper  lips  spotted  with  black  ; from  the  hindhead  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail  a vermilion  line,  on  each  side  of  which  a narrow, 
serrated,  black  line.  On  the  nearest  two  longitudinal  series  of  scales 
the  ground  colour  appears  as  a reddish  light  grey  longitudinal  line, 
beneath  bordered  by  an  equally  broad  black  line,  under  which  a narrow 
buff-coloured  line,  bordered  by  a black  serrated  line,  the  teeth  of  which 
are  directed  downwards,  wedged  in  between  the  lateral  margins  of  the 
scuta  and  scutella.  Scuta  alternately  pale  citrine  and  iridescent  black, 
the  latter  colour  occupying  three  to  four  scuta  together,  while  the 
former  rarely  appears  on  more  than  two.  Tail  above  with  two  or 
three  distant  black  transversal  bands  ; beneath  vermilion,  with  a con- 
tinuation of  the  superior  transversal  bands.  Iris  black,  pupil  circular  ; 
tongue  black. 

Scuta  223  to  238 ; Scutella  24  to  26. 

Habit. — Pinang,  Singapore,  Malayan  Peninsula. 

Sumatra. 

Excepting  the  colours,  this  variety  otherwise  perfectly  agrees  with 
E.  intestinalis.  The  neck  is  covered  by  15,  the  rest  of  the  trunk  by 
13  longitudinal  series  of  smooth,  not  imbricate  rhombic  scales.  It  is 
of  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  hills  of  Pinang,  at  Malacca,  and  at 
Singapore.  The  largest  individual  was  of  the  following  dimensions  : 

Length  of  the  head, 0 ft.  Of  inch. 

Ditto  ditto  trunk, 1 10 

Ditto  ditto  tail, 0 If 

1 ft.  Ilf  inch. 

Circumference  of  the  trunk  If  inch. 

* Syn.  Seba  II,  PI.  2.  Fig.  7. — Aspis  intestinalis,  Laurenti. — Coluber  intestinalis, 
Gmelin.— Russell  II,  PI.  19. — Elaps  f iircatus,  Schneider. — Coluber  intestinalis,  Shaw.— 
Vipem  fureala,  Daudin. — Elaps  furcatus,  Schneider,  apud  Wagler,  Schlegel. 

Habit. — Java, Malwah,  (Central  India.) 

A collection  of  Reptiles,  which  Mr.  J.  W.  Grant  obtained  from  Saugor,  Malwah, 

contained  a single  specimen. 
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Elaps  nigromaculatus,  Cantor.  (See  Plate  XL,  Fig.  7.) 

Syn. — Calliophis  gracilis.  Gray  : 111.  Ind.  Zool.  (Young.) 

“ Probablement  nouvelle  espece  d’Elaps,”  Schlcgel : Essay,  p.  451.  (*•) 
Elaps  nigromaculatus.  Cantor  : Spicil. 

Head  above  yellowish  brown,  each  shield  with  a pale  black  spot  in 
the  middle  ; lips  and  throat  yellowish  white,  spotted  with  pale  black. 
Ground  colour  of  the  trunk  and  tail  reddish  light  grey,  longitudinally 
divided  by  a central  black  line  with  small  round,  black,  white-edged 
spots  about  an  inch  apart ; on  each  side  two  parallel  black  lines,  the 
lower  of  which  bordering  the  two  lowest  series  of  scales  of  the  sides, 
which  are  white  edged  with  black,  so  as  to  appear  longitudinally  inter- 
sected by  two  black  lines.  All  the  lateral  black  and  white  lines  are  on 
each  side  intersected  by  a scries  of  large  rounded  (the  anterior  pair 
elongated),  black  spots  with  white  edges,  placed  in  pairs,  opposite  each 
other,  but  in  quincunx  order  with  the  smaller  black  spots  of  the  dorsal 
line.  Beneath  alternately  yellowish  white  or  pale  citrine,  and  iridescent 
black,  both  colours  nearly  equally  divided.  Tail  at  the  root,  and  near  the 
apex  with  a broad  transversal  black  band,  edged  with  white,  both  conti- 
nued on  the  vermilion  lower  surface,  and  there,  between  them,  a third 
similar  band.  Iris  black,  pupil  round  ; tongue  bluish  grey. 

Young. — Marked  like  the  adult,  but  the  ground  colour  of  the  back 
and  tail  inclines  to  light  reddish  brown. 

Scuta  238  to  31 1 ; Scutclla  21  to  28. 

Habit. — Pinang,  Singapore. 

In  general  appearance  this  species  very  closely  resembles  Elaps 
intestinalis,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  follow  ing  characters.* 
The  two  pairs  of  frontal  shields  are  remarkably  disproportionate,  the 
frontals  (proper)  being  much  the  larger  : next  to  the  occipitals  they  are 
the  largest  of  the  crown-shields.  The  nearly  equilateral,  hexagonal 
vertical,  and  the  supra-orbitals  are  remarkably  small  : more  so  than  in 
any  other  species  of  this  genus.  The  occipitals  are  very  narrow  elon- 
gated ; their  external  margin  bordered  by  two  pairs  of  shields  of  which 
the  anterior,  the  larger,  covers  the  temples,  and  is  beneath  bounded  by 

* The  (magnified  ?)  representation  of  the  head  of  “Calliophis  gracilis,"  Fig.  2.  III. 
hid.  Zool,  is  iu  every  particular  incorrect. 
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the  fifth  and  sixth  upper  labials.  The  eye  is  sunk,  excessively  minute, 
surrounded  by  two  small  post-orbitals  ; beneath  by  the  third  and  fourth 
upper  labials,  and  by  a single  narrow  triangular  prse-orbital.  The 
latter  is  placed  obliquely,  so  that  the  downwards  pointed  apex  meets 
the  linear  posterior  part  of  the  nasal,  or  as  it  is  considered  by  some, 
the  frenal.  The  nostrils  are  comparatively  large.  The  upper  labials 
number  six  on  each  side  : the  two  posterior  are  the  largest.  The  chin 
is  covered  by  two  pairs  of  elongated  narrow  shields,  externally  bordered 
by  the  third  and  fourth,  the  largest  of  the  six  inferior  labials.  The 
gular  scales  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  E.  intesfinalis.  The 
neck  is  covered  by  15,  the  trunk  by  13  longitudinal  series  of  smooth 


rhombic  scales  with  rounded  points. 

This  species 

is  of  no  uncommon 

occurrence  in  the  hills  of  Pinang. 
following  dimensions  : 

The  largest  individual  was  of  the 

Length  of  the  head, 

0 ft. 

0£  inch. 

Ditto  ditto  trunk, 

2 

13- 

1 8 

Ditto  ditto  tail, 

1 3 
1 8 

2 ft. 

3f  inch. 

Circumference  of  the  trunk,  1 inch. 


ElAPS  BIV1RGATUS,*  Kuhl,  VAR. 

Syn. — Elaps  flaviceps,  Cantor,  Spied. 

Elaps  flaviceps,  apud  J.  Reinhardt : Beskrivelse,  &c. 

Head,  lips  and  throat  vermilion ; trunk  above  brilliant  iridescent, 
intense  black,  most  of  the  scales  partially  edged  with  azure,  not  how- 
ever sufficiently  to  produce  regular  network  ; the  two  lowest  series  of 
scales  on  each  side  azure,  forming  a continued  lateral  band,  longitudi- 
nally divided  by  a white  zig-zag  line,  produced  hy  the  scales  being  par- 
tially edged  with  white.  Beneath  vermilion  ; each  scutum  with  two 
lateral,  square,  black  spots,  forming  a continued  black  band  bordering 
the  azure.  Tail  above  with  a narrow  black  dorsal  line  ; sides  and  scu- 
telln  vermilion.  Iris  and  tongue  black. 

Scuta  248  to  2 77  ; Scutella  38  to  45. 

* Syn. — Erpetologie  <le  Java.  PI.  44.—  Elaps  bivirgatus,  apud  Sclilegel. 

Habit. — Java,  Sumatra. 
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Habit. — Pinang,  Malayan  Peninsula. 

In  colours  the  young  ones  resemble  the  adult.  The  neck  is  covered 
bv  15,  the  trunk  by  13  longitudinal  series  of  smooth  rhomboidal  scales. 
The  anterior  part  of  larynx,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  membranous  sheath  enclosing  the  tongue,  presents  the  peculiarity 
of  being  free  and  projecting  in  the  mouth  like  a small  tube. 

Of  four  individuals  observed,  the  three  were  from  the  hills  of  l’inang. 
The  largest  was  of  the  following  dimensions  : 

Length  of  the  head, 0 ft.  Of  inch. 

Ditto  ditto  trunk,  2 7f 

Ditto  ditto  tail, 0 3f- 

2 ft.  11|  inch. 

Circumference  of  the  trunk,  If  inch. 


E/aps  intestinalis,  Far,  E.  nigromaculatus,  and  bivirgatus,  Far, 
appear  at  Pinang  exclusively  to  inhabit  the  hills  at  a considerable 
elevation,  but  on  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  at  Singapore  they  occur 
in  the  valleys.  Although  not  numerous,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  of 
rare  occurrence.  They  are  strictly  terrestrial,  and  have  their  hiding 
places  under  the  roots  of  trees,  and  in  the  crevices  of  rocks.  They  are 
sluggish,  awkwardly  dragging  their  long  slender  bodies,  and  they 
are  generally  observed  lying  motionless,  with  the  body  thrown  in  many 
irregular  folds,  but  not  coiled.  Although  they  are  diurnal,  their  sight 
from  the  minuteness  of  the  pupil,  appears  to  be  as  defective  as  their 
sense  of  hearing,  and  they  may  be  closely  approached,  without  appa- 
rently their  being  aware  of  danger.  If  touched  with  a stick,  they  make 
a few  strenuous  efforts  to  slide  away,  but  they  soon  stop,  and  if  further 
pursued,  they  make  some  irregular  spasmodic-like  movements,  but  they 
have  not  been  observed  to  bite.  An  adult  E/aps  bivirgatus.  Far,  was 
on  a single  occasion  seen  to  raise  the  head  vertically  about  two  inches 
from  the  ground.  In  captivity  they  refuse  food  and  water,  and  die  in 
a short  time  from  inanition.  Of  a number  examined,  only  one  of  the 
latter  species  had  in  the  stomach  the  remains  of  a small  serpent,  the 
genus  of  which  could  not  be  determined.  M.  Schlegel  has  observed 
Calamariee  in  the  stomach  of  Elaps  intestinalis,  In  the  peculiar  dis- 
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tribution  of  colours,  in  diminutive  size,  and  in  habits  they  resemble  the 
genus  Calamaria.  It  is  solely  the  smallness  of  the  mouth  which  renders 
the  preceding  species  of  Elaps  harmless  to  man,  as  from  the  following  it 
will  be  perceived,  that  their  venom  is  as  virulent  as  that  of  other 
venomous  serpents.  From  the  diminutive  size  of  the  venomous 
glands,  the  quantity  of  fluid  secreted  is  small : scarcely  more  than  a 
drop  from  each.  It  is  a pellucid,  colourless  fluid,  slightly  reddening 
litmus  paper. 

After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  make  an  adult  Elaps  nigroma- 
culatus  spontaneously  bite  a fowl,  the  jaws  were  forcibly  closed  over  a 
protracted  fold  of  the  skin  on  the  inner  side  of  the  left  thigh  of  the  bird. 
On  account  of  the  small  gape,  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  mak- 
ing the  jaws  close  over  the  fold  of  the  skin,  and,  as  it  appeared  doubt- 
ful if  the  fangs  had  penetrated,  the  serpent  was  in  a quarter  of  an  hour 
compelled  again  to  wound  the  fowl  in  the  skin  below  the  right  eye. 
Twenty  minutes  after  the  first  wound  the  fowl  became  purged,  and 
manifested  symptoms  of  pain  in  the  left  thigh,  which  was  continually 
drawn  up  towards  the  body,  although  the  wounds  inflicted  there,  and 
below  the  eye,  were,  from  the  smallness  of  the  fangs,  barely  visible. 
Twenty  eight  minutes  after  the  first  wound  the  bird  commenced  droop- 
ing, occasionally  attempting  to  raise  itself,  and  in  10  minutes  more 
soporism  occurred,  interrupted  by  spasms  of  the  neck,  flow  of  saliva, 
and  pecking  the  earth  with  the  beak,  while'  the  pupil  was  spasmodically 
contracted,  and  alternately  dilated.  The  latter  symptoms  continued 
during  thirty  minutes,  when  death  occurred  in  an  hour  after  the  first 
wound  had  been  inflicted.  Fowls  wounded  by  Elaps  furcatus,  Far, 
and  Elaps  bivirgatus,  Far,  expired  under  similar  symptoms,  from 
within  an  our  and  twenty  minutes,  to  upwards  of  three  hours.  The 
serpents  which  all  had  forcibly  to  be  made  to  inflict  the  wounds,  short- 
ly afterwards  expired,  apparently  from  the  violence  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected. 

Gen.  Bungarus,  Daudin. 

Body  elongated,  slightly  cylindrical ; tail  short ; head  oval,  trunk  and 
tail  with  a dorsal  series  of  large  hexagonal  scales  ; the  tail  beneath  with 
scuta,  in  the  middle  sometimes  with  scutclla  ; behind  the  fangs  some 
simple  maxillary  teeth. 
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Bungarus  flaviceps,  J.  Reinhardt. 

Young. — Head  and  neck  blood-red,  with  a pointed  elongated  black 
mark  between  the  occipitals,  and  a short  black  dorsal  line  on  the  neck  ; 
the  trunk  black  with  steel-blue  reflections,  at  the  anterior  part  of  each 
dorsal  hexagonal  scale  a short  longitudinal  white  streak  ; near  the  tail 
blood-red  ; each  scale  of  the  two  low  est  lateral  series,  white  w ith  a black 
spot,  placed  so  as  to  produce  a continued  lateral,  white  zig-zag  line  ; the 
posterior  part  of  the  sides  blood-red.  Lips  and  throat  blood-red  ; ab- 
domen black,  posterior  part  as  well  as  the  tail  blood-red,  with  a few 
black  spots.  Iris  and  tongue  black. 

Scuta  abdominalia  209,  Scuta  sub-caudalia  16  ; Scutella  38. 

Habit. — Pinang. 

Java. 

M.  J.  Reinhardt  has  described  the  adult  from  an  unique  specimen 
in  the  Royal  Museum,  Copenhagen.  Spirits  of  wine  change  the  brilli- 
ant blood-red  to  a pale  yellow  colour.  The  diagnosis  must  therefore 
be  altered  accordingly.  The  adult  appears  to  differ  from  the  young, 
in  having  none  of  the  black  marks  of  the  head  and  tail,  and  no  lateral 
white  line. 

A single  young  individual,  found  by  Sir  William  Norris,  on  the  Great 
Hill  of  Pinang,  wTas  of  the  following  dimensions  : 


Length  of  the  head,  . 

0 ft. 

0| 

inch. 

Ditto  ditto  trunk,.  . . . 

1 

Ditto  ditto  tail, 

0 

3 

1 ft. 

8* 

inch. 

Circumference  of  the  neck  1, 

of  the  trunk  If,  of 

the 

root  of 

-§  inch. 

The  centre  of  the  back  forms  a ridge,  from  whence  the  sides  slope  ; 
the  abdomen  is  broad,  slightly  arched,  so  that  the  vertical  section  of  the 
body  becomes  broad  triangular.  The  neck  is  covered  by  1 5,  the  trunk 
by  13  longitudinal  series  of  smooth,  imbricate,  rhomboidal  scales.  As 
observed  by  M.  J.  Reinhardt,  the  correspondence  of  colours,  and  their 
distribution,  between  this  species  and  Elaps  bivirgatus  is  very  striking. 
Besides,  the  number  of  series  of  scales,  is  another  character,  approximat- 
ing this  species  to  the  genus  Elaps. 
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Bungarus  candidus,  (Linne.) 

Syn. — Seba  II,  T.  66,  Figs.  3 and  4. 

Coluber  candidus,  Linne. 

Russell  I,  PI.  1.  Paragoodoo. 

Russell  II,  PI.  31.  Sew  Walaley. 

Pseudoboa  ccerulea,  Schneider. 

Boa  lineata,  Shaw. 

Bungarus  coeruleus,  Daudin. 

Bungarus  semifasciatus,  Kuhl. 

Aspidoclonion  semifasciatum,  Wagler. 

Bungarus  semifasciatus,  Schlegel. 

Above  black  with  steel  blue  reflections,  interrupted  by  numerous 
narrow  transversal  white  bands,  produced  by  the  white  edges  of  the 
scales.  On  each  side  the  bands  are  bifurcated,  and  the  two  or  three 
lowest  series  of  scales,  white  with  black  spots.  Lips  and  throat  white  ; 
abdominal  surface  yellowish  white.  Iris  black  ; tongue  white. 

Scuta  201  to  221  ; Scuta  sub-caudalia  38  to  56. 

Habit. — Malayan  Peninsula. 

Java,  Tenasserim,  Bengal,  Assam,  Coromandel,  Ceylon,  Ma- 
labar. 

A single  young  individual,  killed  by  Capt.  Congalton  near  Keddah, 
was  of  the  following  dimensions  : 


Length  of  the  head, . . . . 

0 ft. 

1 inch. 

Ditto  ditto  trunk,  . . . . 

H 

Ditto  ditto  tail, 

0 

H 

2 ft. 

9f  inch. 

Circumference  of  the  neck  If,  of  the  trunk  2,  of  the  root  of  the  tail 
1 1 ‘inch. 

Assam  produces  also  a constant  variety  ( B . lividus,  Cantor)  of  a 
uniform  blue  black  above  ; beneath  yellowish  white  : in  some  the  scuta 
blackish  with  white  edges.  In  the  very  young  the  head  is  white  with  a 
black  line  between  the  occipital  shields.  It  farther  differs  in  having  the 
hexagonal  scales  smaller,  less  distinct  from  the  rest,  and  the  tail  more 
robust  than  the  normal  individuals. 

Bungarus  fasciatus,  (Schneider.) 

Syn. — Scheuchzer,  PI.  655,  Fig.  8. 

Seba  II,  PI.  58,  Fig.  2. 

Russell  I,  PI.  3.  Bungarum  Pamah. 

Pseudoboa  faseiata,  Schneider. 

Boa  faseiata,  Shaw, 
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Bungarus  annularis,  Daudin. 

Aspidoclonion,  Wagler. 

Buiigarus  annularis,  Sclilegcl. 

Ground  colour  bright  gamboge  ; the  anterior  half  of  the  head,  and 
the  cheeks  black  with  steel  blue  reflections  ; from  the  vertical  shield  a 
black  longitudinal  band,  expanding  over  the  neck  and  sides,  and  with 
the  former  forming  a broad  arrow  mark  ; lips  and  throat  gamboge, 
upper  lips  edged  with  black  ; the  rest  of  the  body  completely  surround- 
ed by  a number  of  broad,  alternate  gamboge  and  shining  black,  rings. 
Iris  black  ; tongue  flesh-coloured. 

Scuta  200  to  233,  Scuta  abdominalia  32  to  3G. 

Habit. — Pinang,  Malayan  Peninsula. 

Java,  Tenasserim,  Bengal,  Coromandel. 

The  neck  is  covered  by  17,  the  trunk  by  15  longitudinal  scries  of 
smooth  scales,  which  with  the  exception  of  the  dorsal  hexagonal  series, 
are  imbricate,  rhombic.  As  noted  under  Flaps  bivirgatus.  Far,  the 
larynx  is  not  attached  to  the  scabbard  of  the  tongue.  Of  three  youug 
individuals  from  the  valley  of  Pinang  and  Province  Wellesley,  the  largest 
was  of  the  following  dimensions  : 

Length  of  the  head, 0 ft.  If  inch. 

Ditto  ditto  trunk,  3 5 

Ditto  ditto  tail,  0 4f 

3 ft.  lOf  inch. 

Circumference  of  the  neck  2,  of  the  trunk  3f  , of  the  root  of  the  tail 
2,  of  the  apex  If  inch. 

In  the  Malayan  countries  the  species  of  Bungarus  are  not  numerous, 
but  B.  Candidas,  and  faseiatus  are  of  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  Bengal 
and  on  the  Coromandel  Coast,  where,  however,  it  should  be  observed,  a 
class  of  the  natives  (“  serpent-charmers,”)  earn  a livelihood  by  captur- 
ing and  exhibiting  serpents,  but  this  craft  is  unknown  among  the 
Malays.  The  preceding  three  species,  like  the  rest  of  the  venomous 
serpents,  are  very  ferocious  when  attacked,  but  unprovokedly  they  are 
not  known  to  attack  man  : on  the  contrary,  when  met  in  the  jungle, 
they  attempt  to  escape.  When  trod  upon,  or  struck,  their  rage 
is  instantly  excited,  in  self-defence  they  will  even  turn  from  their  retreat, 
and  then  their  habitual  sluggishness  is  roused  to  furious  activity. 

6 s 
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Preparing  to  attack,  the  head  is,  by  a short  curve  of  the  neck,  brought 
closely  to  the  body,  and  drawn  far  backwards,  when  suddenly  darting 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body  obliquely  upwards,  they  bite.  The  height 
of  the  place  where  the  wound  is  inflicted,  of  course  depends  on  the 
length  of  the  serpent,  which  is  capable  of  darting  nearly  the  anterior 
half  of  the  body.  Notwithstanding  the  circular  pupil,  they  appear  to 
shun  the  light,  hiding  the  head  under  the  folds  of  the  body,  and  they 
are  singularly  uncertain  in  their  movements,  often  suddenly  jerking  the 
head  or  tail  without  any  apparent  object.  Like  all  serpents  of  tropical 
Asia,  they  seldom  expose  themselves  to  the  sun : when  during  the  day 
they  leave  their  hiding  places,  they  select  the  shade.  The  genus  Bun- 
garus  is  terrestrial,  feeding  on  rats,  mice,  serpents,  {Col.  mucosus,  Lin.) 
and  toads.  Like  other  venomous  serpents,  when  the  venom  has  been 
inflicted  on  their  prey,  they  disengage  it  from  the  fangs,  sheathe  and 
place  them  as  horizontally  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  offer  no 
resistance  to  the  introduction  into  the  mouth  of  the  lifeless  prey,  which 
is  now  seized  head  foremost.  The  innocuous  serpents  bite  or  strangle 
their  prey,  which  when  life  is  extinct  is  either  swallowed  at  once,  or  if 
it  happens  to  have  been  killed  in  a position,  likely  to  render  the  deglu- 
tion  difficult,  is  often  disengaged  from  between  the  teeth,  and  seized  a 
second  time,  by  the  head.  In  captivity  these  serpents  refuse  food,  but 
greedily  lap  up,  and  swallow  water. 

A fowl  four  minutes  after  it  had  been  bitten  on  the  innerside  of  the 
thigh,  by  a Bung ar us  fasciatus,  fell  on  the  wounded  side,  and  was 
shortly  after  seized  with  slight  purging.  The  eyes  were  half  closed, 
the  pupils  alternately  dilated  and  contracted,  immobile.  In  1 7 minutes 
slight  spasms  occurred,  under  which  the  bird  expired  43  minutes  after 
it  had  been  wounded. 

Another  fowl  wounded  in  the  same  place  as  the  former,  by  the  same 
serpent,  but  after  an  interval  of  seven  hours,  expired  under  similar 
symptoms,  only  more  violent  spasms,  in  the  course  of  28  minutes. 

Venom  taken  from  another  serpent,  the  fangs  of  which  had  been 
extracted,  was  inoculated  by  a lancet-incision  in  the  right  thigh  ; four 
minutes  after  the  fowl  was  seized  with  trembling,  fell,  and  remained 
lying  on  the  wounded  side,  with  the  eyes  closed,  but  it  gradually 
recovered,  and  rose  apparently  recovered,  30  minutes  after  the  inocula- 
tion of  the  venom. 
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Other  fowls  were  killed  bv  different  serpents  of  this  species,  in  20  to 
31  minutes. 

Fowls  bitten  by  Bungarus  Candidas  expired  under  similar  symptoms, 
within  30  to  45  minutes;  dogs  from  within  1 hour  10  minutes,  to  2 
hours,  under  symptoms  noted  in  Russell’s  experiments  (Russell  I, 
page  53.) 

Sub.-Fam.  Najin.e,  Bonaparte. 

IIamadryas,  Cantor. 

Head  broad,  sub-ovate,  depressed,  with  a pair  of  very  large  post- 
oecipital  shields,  and  a short,  blunt  muzzle  ; cheeks  tumid ; eyes  large, 
prominent,  pupil  circular ; nostrils  wTide,  between  two  shields ; behind 
the  fangs  a few  maxillary  teeth  ; neck  dilatable  ; trunk  thick,  cylindrical ; 
tail  short,  with  Scuta  and  Scutella. 

IIamadryas  ophiophagus,  Cantor. 

Syn. — IIamadryas  hannah,  Cantor. 

Naja  elaps,  Schlegcl,  (Young.) 

Naja  bungarus,  Schlegel,  (Young.) 

Naja  vittata,  Elliot. 

IIamadryas  ophiophagus,  apud  Elliot. 

Olive  green  above ; the  shields  of  the  head,  the  scales  of  the  neck, 
posterior  part  of  the  body,  and  of  the  tail  edged  with  black  ; the  trunk 
with  a number  of  distant,  oblique,  alternate  black  and  white  bands, 
converging  towards  the  head ; the  throat  and  anterior  part  of  abdomen 
impure  gamboge,  the  rest  of  the  scuta  and  scutella  bluish  grev,  marbled 
with  black,  or  pale  yellowish  green,  with  a narrow  sub-marginal  brown 
line.  Iris  golden,  spotted  with  black  ; tongue  bluish  black. 

Scuta  215  to  256,  Scuta  sub-caudalia  13  to  32  ; Scutella  sub-caudalia 
63  to  96. 

Habit. — Pinang,  Singapore,  Malagan  Peninsula. 

Java,  Sumatra,*  Bengal,  Assam, f Coromandel. 

Of  two  individuals,  from  the  summit  of  the  Great  Hill  of  Pinang, 
and  from  Province  Wellesley,  the  larger  was  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions : 


* Sir  Stamford  Raffles’  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Zoological  Society,  Loudon, 
t Specimen  in  the  collection  of  H.  Walker,  Esq.  Surgeon  G.  G. 
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Length  of  the  head, 0 ft.  3 inch. 

Ditto  ditto  trunk, 8 1 

Ditto  ditto  tail, 2 4 

10  ft.  8 inch. 

Circumference  of  the  neck  5f,  of  the  trunk  8f,  of  the  tail,  4|-  inch. 

The  neck  is  covered  by  21,  the  trunk  by  17  longitudinal  series  of 
smooth  imbricate  scales : those  of  the  two  lowest  series  are  large 
rhombic ; of  the  sides  irregular  rhomboidal,  appearing  linear,  all  with 
rounded  apex.  The  Malayan  individuals  are  of  a lighter  colour,  more 
inclining  to  yellow,  than  those  observed  in  Bengal. 

’ Gen.  Naja,  Laurenti. 

Head  covered  with  shields  ; muzzle  truncated  ; the  anterior  part  of 
the  trunk,  between  the  6tli  and  12th  abdominal  scutum,  considerably 
dilatable  in  the  shape  of  a disk,  with  a large,  white,  transparent  spot 
above,  edged  with  black,  and  somewhat  resembling  a pair  of  spectacles. 

Naja  ltjtescens,*  Laurenti,  Var  (D,  Daudin.J 

Syn. — Seba  II.  T.  97,  F.  4. 

Naja  peruviana,  Lacepede. 

Russell,  I.  PI.  6,  Fig.  4,  Sankoo  Nagoo. 

Latreille  IV.  P.  27. 

Vipera  naja,  Var  D,  Daudin. 

Aspis,  Wagler. 

Naja  tripudians,  Var.  Gray,  111.  Ind.  Zo6l. 

Naja  tripudians,  Merrem,  Var.  Schlegel. 

/ 

“ Ular  mata-ari”  of  the  Malays. 

Head  shining  dark  brown  above ; on  the  sides  and  lips  brownish 
white  ; ground  colour  of  the  trunk  buff,  the  anterior  half  of  each  scale 
pale  greyish  brown  ; beneath  buff.  Iris  black  with  a narrow  light 
grey  margin  towards  the  orbit ; tongue  light  flesh-coloured. 

Young. — Much  lighter  brown  than  the  adult  and  strongly  iridescent. 

Scuta  189  to  193  ; Scutclla  49  to  54. 

* Coluber  naja,  Linne,  Naja  lulescens,  Laurenti,  the  cobra  de  Capelin,  has  probably 
the  widest  range  of  the  Asiatic  venomous  serpents.  The  species,  or  its  varieties,  inhabits 
the  countries  between  the  Sutlej  and  Cape  Comorin,  and  Ceylon.  According  to  Mr, 
Hodgson’s  observations  it  does  not  occur  in  the  valley  of  Nepal,  but  it  ranges  through 
Hindustan  down  to  Cape  Romania,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula, 
and  from  thence  to  Chusan,  30°  N.  E.  122°  E.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Philippines, 
Ternate,  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra. 
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Habit. — Pinang,  Singapore,  Malayan  Peninsula. 

Bengal,  Coromandel. 

It  is  numerous  in  the  Malayan  hills  and  valleys,  but  apparently  of 
uncommon  occurrence  in  Bengal. 

Var.  nigra. 

Syn. — Naja  tripudians,  Var.  nigra,  Gray,  Illustr.  Ind.  Zool. 

Naja  tripudians,  Var.  Schlcgel. 

Upper  parts  intense  black  with  strong  purple  or  blue  reflections  ; 
temples,  lips,  and  throat  pale  orange,  largely  spotted  with  black  ; the 
lateral  part  of  the  anterior  eight  or  ten,  and  of  the  14th,  lath,  and 
1 7th  scuta  pale  orange,  black  in  the  centre  and  with  a broad  black 
margin ; the  scales  and  interstitial  skin  on  each  side  of  the  anterior 
eighteen  or  twenty  scuta  white  or  buff,  appearing  on  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  hood  as  two  short  parallel  bands.  The  rest  of  the  abdomi- 
nal surface  paler  black  than  above,  strongly  iridescent,  in  certain  lights 
pale  silvery.  Iris  black  with  the  orbital  margin  pale  grey  ; tongue 
light  flesh-coloured. 

Scuta  1S4  to  187  ; Scutella  49  to  52. 

Habit. — Pinang,  Singapore. 

At  Pinang  the  preceding  variety  prevails,  at  Singapore  the  present. 
Both  are  local,  and  they  appear  respectively  to  congregate  on  single 
spots  of  limited  extent.  Another  black  variety  (Naja  atra.  Cantor) 
which  inhabits  Chusan,  differs  from  the  present  in  having  a number  of 
distant  transversal  double  lines  of  a yellow  colour.  Beneath  it  is  slate- 
or  pearl-coloured. 

The  food  of  Naja  lutescens  consists  of  rats,  small  birds,  (it  occasion- 
rdly  ascends  trees,)  lizards,  and  fishes,  in  search  of  which  latter  it  fre- 
quently takes  the  water,  and  even  the  sea,  along  the  coasts.  The 
largest  individual  of  the  two  Malayan  varieties,  was  of  the  following 
dimensions  : 

Length  of  the  head,  0 ft.  1|-  inch. 

Ditto  ditto  trunk,  4 1 

Ditto  ditto  tail, 0 9 

4 ft.  Ilf.  inch. 

Circumference  of  the  neck,  2-f,  of  the  trunk,  4f,  of  the  root  of  the 
tail,  2f  inch. 
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The  following  Memorandum  relative  to  the  venom  of  Naja  lutescens 
(Laurenti)  has  kindly  been  communicated  by  J.  W.  Laidlay,  Esq.,  Joint 
Secretary,  Asiatic  Society. 

“ The  venom  was  carefully  obtained  so  as  to  avoid  any  admixture  of 
saliva,  by  compressing  the  venomous  glands.  It  issued  from  the 
lower  aperture  of  the  fangs  in  viscid  drops  of  a syrupy  consistency, 
and  was  received  as  it  fell  from  the  fangs  in  platina  capsules.  The 
serpents  operated  upon  were  an  adult  Cobra  de  Capello  (Naja  lutescens , 
Laurenti)  and  one  of  its  Varieties  (Naja  kaouthia , apud  Belanger)  and 
were  supplied  by  the  kindness  of  J.  W.  Grant,  Esq.  C.  S.” 

“ In  every  instance  the  venom  readily  changed  the  blue  of  litmus  to 
red,  and  restored  the  bright  yellow  to  turmeric  paper  that  had  been 
reddened  by  the  application  of  caustic  alkali ; an  unequivocal  proof  of 
acidity.  When  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  it  dried  into  a varnish 
resembling  mucilage,  or  the  glare  of  an  egg,  cracking  in  all  directions  ; and 
on  being  heated  it  deposited  an  abundant  coagulum,  apparently  albumin- 
ous. In  either  instance  when  redissolved,  it  retained  its  acid  property.” 

“ What  the  nature  of  this  acid  may  be,  it  was  impossible  to  deter- 
mine from  the  small  quantity  operated  upon  ; nor  am  I prepared  to  say 
that  the  poison  itself  is  an  acid,  although  if  it  be  not  so,  it  is  certainly 
associated  with  one.  Most  probably  from  the  rapid  and  spontaneous 
disappearance  of  its  properties  by  keeping,  the  poison  itself  consists  of 
some  exceedingly  unstable  compound,  which  would  be  wholly  disorga- 
nised under  any  attempt  at  isolation  by  chemical  means.” 

Sub.-Fam.  Viperin^e,  Bonaparte. 

Gen.  Trigonocephalus,  Oppcl. 

Head  broad  triangular,  scaly,  with  a pit  before  the  eyes ; trunk 
robust,  cylindrical,  tail  short,  tapering  to  a point,  with  scutella  beneath. 

Trigonocephalxjs  gramineus,  (Shaw.) 

Syn. — Russell,  I.  PI.  9,  Bodroo  Pam ; II.  PI.  20. 

Coluber  gramineus,  Shaw. 

Vipera  viridis,  Daudin. 

Trimeresurus  viridis,  Lacepedc. 

Cophias  viridis,  Merrem. 

Coluber  gramineus,  apud  Raffles  : Tr.  Linn  Soc.  XIII. 

Bodroo  Pam,  Russel,  apud  Davy : Ceylon,  &c. 

Bothrops,  Waglcr. 

Trigonocephalus  viridis,  Scklegel. 

Trigonoccphalus  erythrurus,  Cantor,  (young.) 

“Jlardaun”  of  the  Malays. 


Malayan  Peninsula  anil  Islands. 
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Grass  green  above,  lighter  on  the  sides,  frequently  interrupted  by 
zig-zag  lines,  produced  by  the  black  interstitial  skin  ; the  tail  in  some 
bright  cinnamon-red  ; from  the  sides  of  the  neck  along  the  lowest 
series  of  scales  a pale  yellow  line.  Lips,  throat  and  abdominal  surface 
greenish  yellow  ; scutella  in  some  spotted  with  ciunamon-colour.  Iris 
golden,  dotted  with  brown,  but  leaving  a narrow  margin  bordering  the 
elliptical  black  pupil,  which  is  vertically  contracted  by  the  light. 
Tongue  pale  bluish  with  black  apex. 

Scuta  I Go  to  170;  Scutella  58  to  71. 

Habit. — Pinang,  Singapore,  Malayan  Peninsula. 

New-IIolland,*  Timor,  Pulo  Sainao,  Celebes,  Eastern  Java, 
Banka,  Sumatra,  Tenasserim,  Bengal,  Chirra  Punji,  Nipalf 
Coromandel,  Ceylon. 

Var. 

Syn. — Coluber  gramineus,  Var.  apud  Raffles,  1.  c. 

Differs  from  the  preceding  by  its  Indian  or  brick-red  line  on  each 
side. 


IIabit. — Pinang,  Singapore,  Malayan  Peninsula. 

Sumatra,  Tenasserim. 

In  the  Malayan  hills  and  valleys  the  variety  is  by  far  the  more  nu- 
merous : it  is  indeed  the  most  common  of  the  venomous  serpents.  In 
Bengal  I never  observed  but  a single  young  one,  ( T . erythrurus,)  cap- 
tured in  the  Sunderbuns.  It  is  generally  observed  on  trees,  hanging 
down  from  the  branches,  or  concealed  under  the  dense  foliage  ; it  preys 
on  small  birds  and  tree-frogs  [ Polypedates  leucomystux,  (Gravenhorst.)] 
But  occasionally  it  descends  to  the  ground,  in  search  of  frogs  and 
toads.  The  neck  is  covered  by  27,  the  trunk  by  23  or  25  ovate  im- 
bricate, keeled  scales.  The  tail  is  prehensile. 

Of  a number  examined  none  exceeded  the  following  dimensions  : 


Length  of  the  head,  

0 ft. 

1 8 

inch. 

Ditto  ditto  trunk,  

2 

0 

Ditto  ditto  tail, 

0 

2 ft. 

72. 
/ 8 

inch. 

* Lacepeile,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Baudin. 
t Specimen  in  Mr.  Hodgson’s  collection. 
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Circumference  of  the  neck,  If,  of  the  trunk,  2f,  of  the  root  of  the 
tail,  1 inch. 

Trigonocephalus  stjmatranus,  (Raffles*)  Var.  (See  pi.  XL,  Fig.  9.) 
Syn. — “Liar  kapak”  of  the  Malays  of  the  Peninsula. 

Young. — Grass  green  above,  lighter  on  the  sides  and  lips ; from  the 
pit  beneath  the  eye,  over  the  cheek  a cinnamon  red  line  with  the  upper 
margin  huff ; on  each  side  of  the  back  a series  of  distant  spots,  half 
cinnamon,  half  buff  coloured,  each  of  the  two  or  three  scales  compos- 
ing the  spots,  being  of  these  two  colours  ; on  the  tail  the  spots  are  con- 
fluent, forming  transversal  lines.  Beneath  light  yellowish  green.  The 
largest  individual  in  this  garb  measured  1 ft.  3f  inch  in  length. 

Adult. — Ground  colour  above  light  yellow,  or  pale  greenish  yellow, 
largely  mixed  with  intense  dull  black,  so  as  to  make  the  general  appear- 
ance black,  through  which  the  ground-colour  appears  on  the  head  as 
irregular  spots,  and  a continued  line,  beneath  w'hicli  a black  line  pro- 
ceeds from  the  eye  to  the  occiput : on  the  trunk  and  tail  as  narrow, 
distant,  transversal  bands,  continued  or  broken  up  into  spots.  Labials, 
gulars,  the  lowest  two  or  three  lateral  series  of  scales,  and  scuta  gam- 
boge with  black  margins ; scutella  largely  spotted  with  black.  Iris 
golden  dotted  with  black  and  with  a black  transversal  bar,  pupil  ellip- 
tical, vertically  contracted  by  the  light ; tongue  bluish  grey. 

Scuta  141  to  147  ; Scutella  42  to  52.  • 

IIabit. — Pinang,  Singapore,  Malayan  Peninsula . 

Unfortunately  in  the  Malayan  countries  this  variety  is  not  of  so  rare 
occurrence  as  the  species  appears  to  be  in  Sumatra.  Both  are  equally 
dreaded.  The  natives  of  Sumatra  denominate  it  “ Budnik,”  a young, 
green  shoot  of  a tree,  a name  expressive  both  of  its  colour  and  arborial 
habits.  The  Malays  of  the  Peninsula,  who  only  know  the  black  varie- 
ty, call  it  from  its  broad  cordate  head  the  “ hatchet-shaped”  serpent, 
“ Kiipak,”  or  “Kapah”  signifying  an  axe.  At  Pinang  it  generally 
occupies  the  lower  parts  of  the  hills  or  the  valleys,  either  on  the  ground 
or  on  trees,  but  Dr.  Montgomerie  in  one  instance  observed  it  at  an 
elevation  of  2,200  feet.  It  preys  upon  rats,  small  birds,  tree-frogs  and 

* Syn. — Scba,  II. T.  68,  F.  4. — Coluber  sumatranus,  Raffles,  Ular  Poochook. — Copious 
wagleri,  II.  Boie. — Tropidolamus,  Wagfer. — Trigonocephalus  wagleri,  Schlegel. 

Habit. — Sumatra. 
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toads.  The  neck  is  covered  by  27,  the  trunk  by  23  to  25  longitudinal 
series  of  ovate,  imbricate  keeled  scales.  The  labials,  and  the  gular 
scales  are  sharply  keeled,  but  the  keels  of  the  former  become  obliterat- 
ed with  age.  The  tail  is  prehensile.  Of  nine  examined  the  largest 
individual  was  of  the  following  dimensions  : 

Length  of  the  head, Oft.  2 inch. 

Ditto  ditto  trunk, 1 

Ditto  ditto  tail, 0 6f 


2 ft.  2f  inch. 

Circumference  of  the  neck,  2f,  of  the  trunk,  4f,  of  the  root  of  the 
tail,  If  inch. 

Thigonocephalus  puniceus,  lleinwardt. 

Syn. — Selin,  II,  Tab.  64.  Fig.  1. 

Kleiu  : Tentam.  Pg  10.  No  25  * 

Vipera  acoutia,  Laurenti. 

Coluber  acoutia,  Gmelin. 

Vipera  acontias,  Daudin. 

Echidna  acontia,  Merrem. 

Trigonocephalus  puniceus,  Rcimvardt. 

Atropos,  Wagler. 

Trigonocephalus  purpureomaculatus,  Gray.  111.  Ind.  Zool. 
Trigonocephalus  puniceus,  Schlegel. 

Dull  reddisli-browu  or  olive  tinged  with  purple;  in  some  an  indistinct 
black  line  from  the  eye  to  the  sides  of  the  neck  ; the  scales  dotted  or 
finely  marbled  with  black,  their  keels  pale  ochre ; the  posterior  part  of 
the  trunk  and  tail  with  irregular  dark  brown  spots  ; the  interstitial 
skiu  reddish  brown,  lighter  or  darker  than  the  scales ; lips,  throat,  the 
three  or  four  lowest  series  of  scales,  and  beneath  pale  greenish  yellow ; 
scuta  and  scutella  with  brown  margins,  the  latter  largely  spotted  with 
brown.  Iris  greenish  golden  marbled  with  black  ; pupil  elliptical 
vertically  contracted  by  the  light ; tongue  light  brownish  grey. 

Scuta  162  to  171  ; Scutella  65  to  70. 

Habit. — Pinang,  Malayan  Peninsula. 

Singapore,  Java. 

The  malayan  individuals  differ  slightly  from  the  Javanese  in  having 
very  few  dark  spots  and  no  reddish  line  above  the  black  one  on  the 


* As  several  serpents  have  by  Klein  been  indicated  under  the  name  of  acontias,  the 
speeitie  name  of  Reinwardt  has  been  substituted. 
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sides  of  the  head.  The  oval  gular  scales  have  a tubercular  appearance. 
The  integuments  of  the  head  and  body  are  remarkably  lax,  like  those 
of  Acrochordus  javanicus.  The  neck  is  covered  by  31,  the  trunk  by 
27  longitudinal  series  of  ovate  or  conical  scales  ; they  are  not  imbricate, 
but  are  frequently  surrounded  by  the  naked  skin.  The  tail  is  prehensile, 
but  less  so  than  in  the  preceding  species.  The  malayan  individuals 
appear  to  be  less  numerous  than  the  javanese.  The  four  observed 
were  all  found  on  the  ground  in  valleys.  The  largest,  which  had  been 
feeding  on  a rat,  was  of  the  following  dimensions  : 


Length  of  the  head,  . 

0 ft. 

1A 
1 8 

inch. 

Ditto  ditto  trunk,  . . 

2 

r»3 

Ditto  ditto  tail,  .... 

0 

° 8 

3 ft. 

03 
V 8 

inch 

Circumference  of  the  neck,  2, 

of  the  trunk,  3f,  of 

the 

root  of 

If  inch. 


In  general  sluggish,  hut  when  roused,  ferocious  habits,  the  preceding 
three  species  resemble  the  genus  Bungarus ; their  mode  of  attack  is 
also  similar  : like  Vipera  russelli,  (Shaw)*  when  it  prepares  to  dart, 
they  vibrate  the  prehensile  tail,  and  utter  a faint  hissing  sound.  As  the 
pupil  is  vertically  contracted  by  the  light,  they  frequently  miss  their 
aim,  and  like  Bungarus,  Naja,  Vipera  russelli  and  Hydrus,  in  the 
extreme  of  fury,  they  will  fix  the  fangs  in  their  own  bodies.  Although 
they  are  averse  to  motion,  they  are  not  of  quite  so  stationary  habits  as 
represented  by  INI.  Schlegel,  ( Essay  : Partie  Descriptive,  page  520.)  In 
the  jungle  I have  noticed  them  moving  between  the  branches  of  trees 
or  on  the  ground,  either  in  search  of  prey,  or  after  heavy  rains  have 
flooded  their  hiding  places.  In  Bengal  most  terrestrial  serpents  keep 
the  latter  during  the  hot  season,  hut  the  rains  send  them  abroad  in 
search  of  dry  localities.  Although  the  present  genus  has  venomous 
organs,  as  highly  developed  as  Crotalus  or  Vipera,  the  effects  produced 
by  wounds  of  two  species  at  least,  appear  to  be  less  dangerous,  than 
might  a priori  be  supposed.  According  to  Russell's  experiments  with 
the  venom  of  Trigonocephalus  gramineus,  chickens  expired  within  8 to 
33  minutes,  pigeons  in  14  to  18  minutes.  A pig  recovered  in  6 or 

* Syn. — Russell,  I.  PI.  7.  Natalia  Rehulu  Podu,  II.  PI.  32.— Coluber  russellii,  Shaw. — 
Vipera  elegans,  DauUin. 
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7 hours,  a clog  in  2 to  3 hours,  after  having  been  wounded,  (Russell,  I. 
page  60.)  Mr.  Hodgson  has  seen  a man  who  was  wounded  by  this 
species,  the  only  venomous  known  to  inhabit  Nepal,  fearfully  suffering 
from  pain  and  swelling,  but  he  never  heard  of  a fatal  case. — ( Transac- 
tions Zoological  Society.  London.  Vol.  II,  page  30!).) 

A mnle  Triyonocephalus  puniceus,  successively  wounded  two  fowls, 
one  in  the  chest,  the  other  in  the  left  thigh.  In  both  cases  the  fangs 
of  both  sides  acted,  but  neither  of  the  birds  experienced  any  other  effect 
except  a slight  pain,  which  lasted  a few  minutes  after  they  had  been 
wounded.  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  serpent  at  the  time 
had  gorged  itself  with  food,  in  which  state  it  was  observed  close  to  the 
General  Hospital,  in  the  valley  of  Pinang.  Another  individual  was 
subsequently  caused  to  wound  a fowl  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh.  Tbe 
bird  immediately  drew  up  the  wounded  leg,  fell  down  and  was  purged 
3 minutes  after  being  wounded.  In  3 minutes  more,  slight  spasms  of 
the  head  and  neck  appeared  at  short  intervals,  but  they  ceased  in  3 
minutes,  when  the  fowl  made,  at  first  some  unsuccessful,  attempts  to 
rise.  Twenty-one  minutes  after  having  been  wounded,  the  bird  rose, 
shook  the  wings,  and  had  perfectly  recovered.  The  same  serpent  sub- 
sequently was  made  to  wound  another  fowl  on  the  inside  of  the 
left  thigh.  The  bird  drew  up  the  wounded  leg,  and  was  slightly 
purged,  but  showed  no  other  inconvenience  from  the  wound. 

The  following  experiment  is  communicated  by  Dr.  Montgomerie. 
An  adult  Triyonocephalus  sumatranus,  Far.  was  made  to  bite  a fowl 
in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh.  The  bird  limped  about  for  a short 
time,  and  a minute  after  it  was  wounded  commenced  purging  At  the 
end  of  two  minutes  it  fell,  breathing  laboriously  and  was  strongly  con- 
vulsed. At  the  end  of  six  minutes  a few  drops  of  water  exuded  from 
the  eyes  ; in  fifteen  seconds  more  it  was  quite  dead  : six  minutes  and  a 
quarter  after  it  had  been  wounded.  Both  fangs  had  acted,  the  wound 
was  livid,  and  similar  lines  were  observed  in  the  course  of  the  absorb- 
ents. On  another  occasion,  after  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  make 
another  individual  bite  a fowl,  a terrier  accidentally  was  wounded  in 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  fore-arm.  The  serpent  fixed  the  fangs  for  an 
instant  in  the  flesh ; the  dog  pitifully  screaming,  jumped  and  shook  it 
off.  A ligature  was  immediately  applied  above  the  elbow,  and  the  dog 
secured  in  a cage.  It  continued  for  some  time  winning  from  pain, 
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probably  aggravated  by  the  tight  ligature,  which  was  removed  at  the 
close  of  half  an  hour,  and  the  dog  let  free.  In  a short  time  it  had 
regained  the  free  use  of  the  limb  and  was  apparently  well.  But  on  the 
third  day  following  a perfectly  circular  slough,  including  the  bitten 
spot  of  about  f of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  thrown  off,  the  sore  readily 
healed  up  and  the  dog  suffered  no  further  inconvenience* 

PELAGIC. 

FAM.  HYDRIDE,  Bonaparte. 

Gen.  Laticauda,  Laurenti. 

Tail  compressed,  with  two  surfaces,  gradually  increasing  in  height, 
and  with  three  furrows  (sutures)  on  each  side. 

Laticauda  scutata,  Laurenti. 

Syn. — Coluber  laticaudatus,  Linne.  Mus.  A.  Fig.  1754. 

Laticauda  imbricata,  Laurenti?  1/68. 

Le  serpent  large-queue,  Daubenton,  1784. 

Coluber  laticaudatus,  apud  Thunberg,  1 787  ■ 

Coluber  laticaudatus,  apud  Gmelin,  and  E.  W.  Gray,  1789. 

La  queue  plate,  Lacepede,  1801. 

Hydras  colubrinus,  Schneider,  1801. 

Platurus  fasciatus,  Latreille,  1802. 

Hydras  colubrinus,  apud  Shaw,  1802. 

Platurus  fasciatus,  Daudin,  1803. 

Aipysuius  lsevis,  Lacepede,  1804,  (Yar?) 

Platurus  semifasciatus,  Reinwardt,  M.  S. 

Platurus  fasciatus,  apud  Wagler,  1830. 

Hydrophis  colubrina,  Temminck  and  Schlegel,  Fauna  Japoniea,  Tab.  10. 

Ilydropliis  colubrina,  Schlegel,  1837. 

New  born. — Ground  colour  gamboge,  greenish  above,  with  numerous 
distant  broad  rings  of  a blue  reflecting  black  colour,  encircling  the 
body  ; the  first  and  second  black  mark  of  the  head  and  neck  are  beneath 
joined  by  a short  longitudinal  line,  commencing  on  the  lower  labial 
shields  ; another  shorter  black  line  borders  above  the  gamboge  upper 
labials ; the  scales  between  the  rings,  the  scuta  and  scutella  with  black- 
ish margins. 

Older. — Of  paler  colours,  lead-grey  on  the  back  ; the  rings  impure 
light  blue  on  the  sides  and  abdomen.  The  scales  and  scuta  without 
blackish  margins.  Iris  black,  pupil  circular  ; tongue  grey. 

Scuta  22 7 to  246  ; Scutella  32  to  41. 

II  abit. — Sea  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  Islands. 

Bay  of  Bengal  (Ramree,  Pondicherry,  Nicobars),  Sea  of 
Timor,  Molucca  and  Liewkiew  Islands,  Celebes,  New 
Guinea,  Tongataboo,  China  Sea. 
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This  species  is  readily  identified  by  the  abdominal  scuta,  and  the 
scutellated  very  broad  tail.  The  anterior  trontals  are  separated  by  a 
small  elongated  pentagonal,  or  rhombic,  shield,  bordered  behind  by 
the  vertical,  which  is  proportionally  the  largest  shield,  either  equal- 
ling or  exceeding  each  of  the  oecipitals.  The  eyes  are  compara- 
tively large  and  prominent,  surrounded  by  two  post-orbitals,  one 
pi  ce-orbital,  and  beneath,  by  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  seven  large 
upper  labials.  The  lower  jaw  is  covered  in  front  by  the  rostral 
and  the  two  first  labials,  the  succeeding  seven  are  elongated  linear 
and  placed  horizontally  so  as  to  be  hid  by  the  upper  labials,  when 
the  mouth  is  closed.  The  chin  is  covered  by  two  pairs  of  pen- 
tagonal shields,  between  which  and  the  labials  appear  two  or  three 
series  of  elongated  scales.  The  neck  is  covered  by  25,  the  anterior 
part  of  the  trunk  by  23,  increasing  to  25  and  again  decreasing  to  1 !) 
longitudinal  series  of  large,  smooth  scales.  The  nostrils  are  small, 
opening  laterally.  The  tail,  though  much  compressed,  presents  a broad 
flat  surface  beneath,  till  near  the  apex,  where  it  becomes  two-edged. 
The  largest  individual  examined  was  of  the  following  dimensions  : 


Length  of  the  head, 

0 ft. 

1 inch. 

Ditto  ditto  trunk, 

3 

2 

Ditto  ditto  tail, 

0 

Sf 

3 ft. 

8|  inch. 

Circumference  of  the  neck,  ljt,  greatest  do  of  the  trunk,  4 inch. 

Gen.  Hydrus,  Schneider. 

Body  slender  in  front,  gradually  thickening,  covered  with  scales  ; tail 

compressed,  two-edged. 

Hydrus  striatus,  (Lacep&de.) 

Syn.* — Leioselasma  striata,  Lacepede,  1804. 

Hydrophis  striata,  Temminck  and  Sclilegel:  Fauna  Japon.  PI.  ”• 
Hydrophis  striata,  Scblegel : Essay,  1837- 

Hydrophis  striata,  Sehlegel,  apud  Cantor, Tr.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  Yol.  II. 

* Doubtful  Synonymy. — Russell,  II.  PI.  9,  Chittul,  1801,  agrees  with  this  species  in 
die  following  characters  : the  eyes  high,  small,  orbicular  ; the  trunk  round  till  near  the 
anus,  where  it  becomes  compressed  ; the  scales  smooth,  imbricate,  orbicular  on  the  sides  ; 
the  central  abdominal  series  much  larger  than  in  any  of  the  other  species,  ( Russell.) 
The  difference  of  colours  is  unimportant,  as  it  is  liable  to  variations,  not  only  individual- 
ly but  according  to  age.  Besides,  all  the  species  acquire  a light  bluish  appearance  about 
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Adult  ? — Crown  shields  light  chestnut ; lips  and  throat  pale  yellow  ; 
ground  colour  above  pale  greenish  yellow',  sides  and  abdomen  buff  with 
numerous  distant  black  transversal  bands,  becoming  indistinct  towards 
the  tail  and  on  the  sides,  where  the  scales  are  partially  edged  or  spotted 
with  black.  The  interstitial  skin  of  the  back  and  sides  black,  of  the 
abdomen  buff.  Iris  dark  grey  with  a buff  orbital  margin  ; pupil  black 
minute  ; tongue  buff. 

Central  abdominal  series  of  larger  scales,  347  +41. 

Habit. — Sea  of  Pinang  and  Malayan  Peninsula. 

Sea  of  Liewkiew  Islands,  Timor,  Sumatra,  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  eyes  are  lateral,  sunk,  excessively  small,  of  a diameter  equalling 
the  large  almost  vertically  opening  nostrils.  The  single  prae-orbital 
shield  is  beneath  wedged  in  between  the  second  and  third  upper  labial. 
The  latter,  as  well  as  the  fourth  and  fifth,  border  the  orbit  beneath.  Of 
the  two  post-orbitals  the  lower  is  wedged  in  between  the  fifth  upper 
labial  and  the  large  shield  resting  upon  the  sixth  upper  labial.  Above 
the  latter  and  the  seventh,  the  cheeks  are  covered  by  three  very  large 
shields.  The  seven  upper  labials  are  large  and  very  high.  Of  the 
nine  inferior  labials  the  two  anterior  are  the  largest,  and  placed  verti- 
cally, the  succeeding  seven  are  smaller  and  placed  nearly  horizontally, 
so  as  to  become  partially  hid  when  the  jaws  are  closed.  The  chin  is 
covered  by  the  first  pair  of  labials  and  two-  pairs  of  elongated  mentals, 
betw  een  which  and  the  inferior  labials  intervene  on  each  side  the  second 
labial,  three  very  large  shields,  and  three  smaller.  The  neck  is  cover- 
ed by  37,  the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk  by  33,  and  the  thickest  by  40 
longitudinal  scries  of  rhombic  scales.  In  the  individuals  examined  by 
M.  Scldegel,  all  of  less  length  than  my  own,  the  series  varied  from 
31,  29  to  27.  The  scales  are  rhombic  with  rounded  apex,  each  scale 
with  a small  central  tubercle,  or  an  elevated  (keeled)  line,  which  how- 
ever  with  age  becomes  indistinct  or  obliterated.  The  central  larger 

the  period  when  the  integuments  are  to  he  changed.  Russell’s  description  was  copied 
by  Daudin,  who  merely  supplied  the  denomination  of  Hydropltis  cyanocinctus,  ( Hydras 
brugmansii,  Roie.1827,)  upon  which  Wagler  founded  his  genus  Enhydris,  1830.  Accord- 
ing to  JM.  Schlegel,  all  these  are  Synonymes  of  Hydrin  iiigrocinctus  (Daudin).  The 
only  means  of  deciding  the  Synonymy  of  this  and  most  of  the  other  species  appears  to 
be  it  close  examination  of  such  original  specimens,  described  by  Russell  and  Shaw,  which 
may  at  present  exist  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum. 
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abdominal  scales  arc  hexagonal,  with  or  without  a small  tubercle  on 
ench  side.  The  anus  is  covered  by  three  or  four  excessively  large 
scales.  The  larger  individual  of  two  was  of  the  following  dimensions  : 


Length  of  the  head,  

0 ft. 

If  iuch. 

Ditto  ditto  trunk,  

Ditto  ditto  tail,  

0 

n 

6 ft. 

Of  inch. 

Circumference  of  the  neck,  3J,  greatest  do.  of  the  trunk,  -lj;  inch. 

IIydrus  nigrocinctus,  (Daiulin.) 

Syn.* — Russell,  II.  1*1.  (!.  Kerril  Puttee,  1801. 

1 1 ydrophis  nigrocinctus,  Daiulin.  1803. 

Ilydrophis  melanurus,  Wagler,  1828. 

Polyodontes  anuulatus.  Lesson,  1833. 

Ilydrophis  nigrocincta,  Scblegel,  1837. 

Hydrophis  nigrocincta,  Scblegel,  ajmd  Cantor,  1.  c. 

New  Lorn. — Ground  colour  buff  or  bluish-white ; upper-lips  and 
muzzle  black,  and  a transversal  band  across  the  hind  head,  from  whence 
proceeds  a triangular  or  cross  mark  towards  the  vertex  ; gular  and 
inferior  labial  shields  edged  and  spotted  with  black  ; trunk  and  tail  with 
numerous  black  transversal  bands,  either  encircling  the  body,  or  inter- 
rupted on  the  abdominal  ridge,  where  appear  a few  indistinct  black 
spots  ; apex  of  the  tail  black.  Entire  length  8£  inch. 

Older. — Greyish  green  olive  above,  yellowish  on  the  sides,  buff  be- 
neath ; the  bands  less  intense  black,  often  placed  obliquely  so  as  to 
join  each  other  on  the  back.  Iris  grey  ; pupil  circular,  black  ; tongue 
buff.  Central  abdominal  series  of  larger  scales,  281+  41  ; 284+  43  ; 
289+  39. 

Habit. — Sea  of  Malayan  Peninsula,  Pinang,  Singapore. 

Estuaries  of  the  Ganges,  Bay  of  Bengal. 

This  species  greatly  resembles  Ii.  striatus,  from  which  it  differs  in 
the  more  compressed  general  form  ; the  eye  though  small,  is  of  a larger 
diameter  than  the  nostril,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a single  post-orbital 
shield,  which  beneath  is  wedged  in  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  upper 
labial,  aud  the  prae-orbital  between  the  second  and  third.  The  orbit  is 
bordered  beneath  almost  entirely  by  the  fourth  upper  labial.  The 

* Doubtful  Syn. — Russell,  II.  Pt.  13,  A added  hagam,  1801.  (Enhydris  gracilis, 
Merrcui,  1820.)  IIydrus  spiralis,  Shaw , 1802. 
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sixth  upper  labial  is  the  largest,  in  some  individuals  covering  the  cheek 
and  bordering  above  the  occipital.  Of  the  seven  or  eight  inferior 
labials  the  four  anterior  are  very  large  ; above  the  third  there  is  one  or 
two  small  triangular  shields ; the  other  three  or  four  posterior  labials 
are  very  small  elongated.  There  is  no  horizontal  series  of  labials  as  in 
II.  striatus,  and  the  two  elongated  pairs  of  mentals  immediately  border 
the  labials.  The  neck  is  covered  by  33,  the  thickest  part  of  the  trunk 
by  53  longitudinal  series  of  scales.  Those  examined  by  M.  Schlegel, 
the  length  of  which  exceeds  those  come  under  my  own  observation, 
had  27,  29  to  31  series  of  scales.  Those  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
back  are  rhomboidal,  those  of  the  posterior  part  rhombic  with  round- 
ed apex  and  slightly  imbricate  ; those  of  the  sides  hexagonal : all  have 
either  a sharply  raised  keel  or  a central  tubercle,  both  of  which  fre- 
quently become  obliterated.  The  central  series  of  abdominal  scales  are 
a little  larger  than  the  rest,  frequently  divided  in  two  hexagonal,  and 
with  a small  tubercle  on  each  side,  which  often  becomes  indistinct,  or 
obliterated.  The  anus  is  covered  by  3 or  4 very  large,  or  by  a series 
of  small  scales.  The  largest  of  six  individuals  was  of  the  following 
dimensions : 


Length  of  the  head,  

0 

ft. 

u 8 

inch. 

Ditto  ditto  trunk,  

2 

0*- 

Ditto  ditto  tail,  

0 

2* 

2 

ft. 

3f 

inch. 

Circumference  of  the  neck,  greatest  do.  of  the  trunk,  2 inch. 
Var.  ? (See  PI.  XL.  Fig.  8.) 

Crown  shields  olive  green  with  a blackish  band  from  the  eyes  over 
the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  lip ; the  posterior  part  and  the  lower  lip 
pale  yellow ; ground  colour  of  the  trunk  greenish  lead  grey  above,  pale 
yellow  on  the  sides,  beneath  buff,  with  numerous  black  transveral  bands. 
Iris  amber-coloured  with  the  orbital  margin  dark  grey.  Central  abdo- 
minal series  of  scales  235-|-38. 

It  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  following  particulars.  The 
head  is  proportionally  shorter,  broader  triangular,  the  muzzle  more 
pointed,  and  the  upper  surface  from  the  vertical  shield  very  declivous. 
The  eyes  are  much  larger  than  the  nostrils,  with  a single  pree-and  post- 
orbital,  but  bordered  beneath  by  the  third  and  fourth  upper  labial. 
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The  latter,  six  in  number,  present  nothing  abnormal.  The  lower 
labials  are  also  six,  proportionally  larger  than  in  the  preceding.  The 
mouth  is  smaller.  The  make  of  the  trunk  is  more  robust ; the  neck  is 
covered  by  15,  the  thickest  part  of  the  body  by  21  longitudinal  series 
of  proportionally  much  broader  hexagonal  scales,  tuberculated  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  trunk,  on  the  rest  keeled,  forming  series  of  sharp, 
continued  ridges.  The  central  abdominal  series  is  at  first  somewhat 
larger  than  the  rest,  angular,  with  a small  more  or  less  distinct  tubercle 
on  each  side.  A single  individual,  captured  in  a fishing  stake  of!' 
Pinang,  was  of  the  following  dimensions  : — 


Length  of  the  head,  

0 ft. 

()-£  inch. 

Ditto  ditto  trunk, 

Ditto  ditto  tail,  

0 

1 ft. 

9f  inch. 

Circumference  of  the  neck,  1£,  greatest  tlo.  of  the  trunk,  2*  inch. 
IIvDRUS  GRACILIS,  SllRW. 


Syn.* — Russell.  I,  PI.  -14,  Tatta  Pam,  1796,  (very  young  ) 

Hydras  fasciatus,  apud  Shaw  (Russell,  I,  -14,  excluding  the  other  Syn  ) 
1802. 

Angvis  mamillaris,  Daudin,  1S03. 

Hydros,  apud  Wagler,  1830. 

Russell,  II,  PI.  7,  Shootur  Sun,  1801. 

Hydras  oloris,  Daudin,  1803. 

Hydropliis,  apud  Wagler,  1830. 

Russell,  II,  PI.  8,  Kalla  Shootur  Sun,  1801. 

Hydropliis  obscurus,  Daudin,  1803. 

Ilydrophis,  apud  Wagler,  1830. 

Hydras  fasciatus,  apud  Guerin:  leonog.  Rept.  PI.  25,  1,  1829. 

Pelamis  chloris,  Merrem  apud  Horsfield  : Life  of  Rallies,  1830. 

Microcephalus  gracilis.  Lesson,  1833. 

Hydropliis  gracilis,  Sclilegel  (Syn.  Augvis  xiphura,  Hermann,  Typh- 
lops,  Merr.  Tent.  p.  158,)  1837- 

Hydropliis  gracihs,  Sclilegel,  apud  Cantor,  1.  c.  PI.  56,  (Young.) 

New  born. — Head  shining  intense  black  ; ground  colour  of  the  trunk 
and  tail  bright  gamboge,  on  the  back  and  sides  interrupted  by  numer- 
ous black  rings,  which  above  are  widened  into  lozenge  shape,  narrowed 
on  the  sides.  Throat  and  anterior  half  of  abdomen  intense  black,  con- 
tinued as  a more  or  less  distinct  line  to  the  black  apex  of  the  tail.  On 
the  sides  the  yellow  ground  colour  appears  in  the  shape  of  oval  spots. 


* Doi'BTrui.  Syn. — Angvis  luticauda,  Linin',  Mus.  A.  F.  1754. 
Fig.  2,  1774,  Hydrus  fasciatus,  Schneider,  1801. 
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gradually  increasing  in  depth  towards  the  tail.  Entire  length,  1 ft. 
3 inch. 

Adult  ? — Head  and  back  uniformly  dark  olive  or  brown,  becoming 
greyish  on  the  posterior  half,  and  very  indistinct  or  obliterated  on  the 
sides.  In  some  a pale  yellow  spot  on  each  side  of  the  hindhead,  and 
a third  on  the  frontal  shields.  The  lateral  oval  spots  pale  sulphur 
coloured  on  the  anterior  half,  pale  greenish  yellow  on  the  posterior. 
The  black  of  the  lower  surface  very  pale,  but  distinct.  Iris  black  ; 
tongue  buff. 

Central  abdominal  series  of  larger  scales,  454+60. 

Habit. — Sea  of  Malayan  Peninsula  and  Islands. 

Bay  of  Bengal,  Malabar,  Sumatra,  Borneo. 

In  form  and  number  the  shields  of  the  head  resemble  those  of 
Hydrus  nigrocinctus,  so  as  to  afford  no  distinguishing  character.  Yet 
it  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  that  and  other  species  by  the  ex- 
cessive slenderness  of  the  anterior,  cylindrical  part  of  the  trunk,  which 
from  thence  becomes  much  compressed,  gradually  increasing  in  bulk 
and  vertical  diameter  till  towards  the  tail,  where  the  diameter  again 
decreases.  The  scales  of  the  cylindrical,  anterior  part  of  the  trunk  are 
rhomboidal  with  rounded  points  and  slightly  imbricate ; the  rest  are 
hexagonal.  The  central  abdominal  series  continued  beneath  the  tail, 
consists  of  hexagonal  scales,  a little  larger- than  the  rest,  and  frequently 
longitudinally  divided.  In  the  very  young  all  the  scales  are  smooth, 
with  age  the  central  abdominal  ones  acquire  a small  tubercle  on  each 
side,  and  those  of  the  compressed  sides  and  of  the  back  each  a central 
tubercle.  In  the  largest  individuals  the  central  abdominal  scales  have 
three  longitudinally  placed  minute  tubercles  on  each  side,  and  the  rest 
of  the  hexagonal  scales  three  or  four  similar  central  tubercles.  In  the 
new-born  the  neck  is  covered  by  32,  the  bulkiest  part  of  the  body  by 
49  longitudinal  series ; these  parts  are  covered  by  26  and  44  series  in 
the  largest  individual,  which  is  of  the  following  dimensions : 


Length  of  the  head,  

0 ft. 

Of 

inch. 

Ditto  ditto  trunk,  

3 

2f 

Ditto  ditto  tail,  

0 

4 

3 ft. 

inch. 

Circumference  of  the  neck,  If,  of  greatest  do.  of  the  trunk,  3f  inch. 
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IIydrus  scuistosus,  (Daudin.) 

Syn.* — Russell,  II,  PI.  10,  Iloogli  Pattee,  1801. 

Russell,  II,  PI.  11,  Valakadyen,  1801. 

Ilydrophis  schistosus,  Daudin,  1803. 

IIydrus  valakadyen,  II.  Boie,  1827. 

Disteira  russelli,  Fitzinger,  1827. 

Ilydrophis,  apud  Wagler,  1830. 

Leioselasma  schistosa,  Fitzinger,  1827- 

IIydrus,  apud  Wagler,  1830. 

Hvdrophis  scliistosa,  Sclilegel,  183". 

Ilydrophis  schistosa,  Schlegel,  apud  Cantor,  1.  c. 

New  born. — Head  above  blackish  or  dark  brown  ; back  and  sides 
with  numerous  transversal  blackish  bands,  broad  above,  narrow  on  tbe 
sides ; lips,  throat,  sides  and  abdomen  buff ; tail  blackish  with  a few 
transversal  buff  bands  above.  Entire  length  10J  inch. 

Adult  ? — Head  above  and  back  either  uniformly  pale  greenish  grey, 
or  with  darker  transversal  bands,  becoming  more  or  less  indistinct  on 
the  sides  ; lips,  throat,  sides  brownish  white  or  buff ; tail  uniformly 
blackish,  or  greyish  olive-green.  Iris  pale  amber  or  greenish-yellow, 
with  a grey  orbital  margin  ; pupil  black,  tongue  buff. 

Central  abdominal  series:  239+47  ; 242H — 12  ; 3124-58. 

Habit. — Sea  of  Malayan  Peninsula  and  Islands. 

Bay  of  Bengal,  Malabar,  Sumatra! 

The  head  is  elongated  conical,  the  muzzle  sloping  and  the  rostral  shield 
beneath  terminating  in  a vertically  projecting  point,  which  fits  into  a 
corresponding  cavity  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  anterior  elongated  trian- 
gular frontal  shields  are  next  to  the  occipitals  the  largest ; the  large 
oval  nostrils  send  a slit  towards  the  external  margin  of  the  shield. 
Tbe  eyes  are  lateral,  moderate,  surrounded  by  a prae-orbital,  a post-orbi- 
tal, frequently  cut  in  two  smaller,  and  beneath  by  the  fourth  upper 
labial  shield.  Behind  the  latter,  the  lip  is  covered  by  three  or  four 
horizontally  placed  small  shields,  above  which  appear  three  large 
vertically  placed  shields,  of  which  the  last  borders  the  sides  of  the  occi- 
pital pair.  The  lower  rostral  is  remarkably  elongated,  linear,  and  hid 
in  a furrow  between  the  first  pair  of  inferior  labials.  Of  the  latter  the 
anterior  five  on  each  side  are  much  elongated,  follow  ed  by  five  or  six 
smaller.  The  chin  is  covered  with  numerous  minute  scales,  and  like 

* Doubtful  Syn. — IIydrus  major,  Shaw,  1802. — Disteira  doliata,  Lnccpi.de , 1804. 
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the  rest  of  the  body  with  very  lax  skin.  In  the  young  ones  the  neck 
is  covered  by  4",  the  bulkiest  part  of  the  body  by  57  longitudinal 
series  of  smooth,  somewhat  tubercular  scales.  Older  individuals  have 
these  parts  covered  by  48  and  GO  series  of  hexagonal  scales,  either  with 
a short  keel  dividing  the  anterior  half,  or  a central  tubercle.  The 
central,  slightly  raised,  abdominal  series  commences  very  far  back,  from 
one  to  three  inches  behind  the  chin.  The  anterior  scales  are  wedge- 
shaped  hexagonal,  the  posterior  are  broader,  but  slightly  larger,  than 
the  rest,  with  a small  elongated  tubercle  on  each  side.  The  largest 
individual  of  a great  number,  was  of  the  following  dimensions  : 


Length  of  the  head,  0 ft.  1 inch. 

Ditto  ditto  trunk,  3 11- 

Ditto  ditto  tail, 0 4f- 

3 ft.  7 inch. 


Circumference  of  the  neck,  ‘2f,  greatest  do.  of  the  trunk,  5 inch. 

IIydrus  pelamidoides,  (Schlegel.) 

Syn.* — Pelamis  carinata,  Cuvier,  MS. 

Hydrophis  (Disteira  doliata,  Lacep.)  Wagler,  1830,- 

Lapemis  liardwickii,  Gray,  111.  Ind.  Zool.  1832. 

Hydrophis  pelamidoides,  Schlegel,  1837- 

Hydrophis  pelamidoides,  Temminck  and  Schlegel,  Fauna  Japou.  Tab. 9. 

Hydrophis  pelamidoides,  Schlegel,  apud  Cantor,  1.  c. 

Young. — Sulphur  coloured,  paler  on  the  sides  and  abdomen  ; the  head 
largely  spotted  with  blackish,  through  which  the  ground  colour  appears 
in  the  form  of  a rectangle,  the  two  sides  of  which  pass  from  the  hind- 
head  to  the  orbit,  the  anterior  across  the  frontals,  the  posterior  over  the 
hind-head ; two  yellow  spots  between  the  nostrils  ; lips  yellow,  cheeks 
and  throat  blackish  ; on  the  back  a number  of  transversal  blackish 
bands  to  the  middle  of  the  sides,  broader  than  the  intervening  yellow 
lines  ; tail  black.  Entire  length  10|  inch. 

Adult  ? — Head  uniformly  reddish  brown  above  ; ground  colour  green- 
ish yellow,  lighter  on  the  sides  and  beneath,  with  broad  lozenge  shaped 
transversal  bands  of  a blackish  olive,  continued  on  the  anterior  half  of 
the  tail ; posterior  half  blackish.  Iris  dark  olive  ; pupil  black  ; tongue 
buff. 

* Doubtful  Syn. — ltussell,  II,  PI,  12,  Shiddil,  1801. — llytlrus  cuvtus , Shaw , 1802. 
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Habit. — Sea  of  Malayan  Peninsula  and  Islands. 

Bay  of  Bengal,  Sea  of  Celebes,  Molucca  Islands,  China  Sea. 

The  head  is  much  depressed,  not  broader  than  the  neck  ; the  muzzle 
broad,  rounded;  the  rostral  shield  is  large,  rectangular  pentagonal,  broader 
than  high,  the  lower  margin  with  a central  point  and  a notch  on  each  side. 
The  eyes  are  moderate,  lateral,  not  prominent,  surrounded  by  a prae- 
orbital,  a post-orbital,  and  beneath  by  the  third  and  fourth  upper  labials. 
The  frenal  shield,  observed  by  M.  Schlegel,  was  not  present  in  four 
individuals,  examined  in  the  straits  of  Malacca:  its  existence  therefore 
appears  not  to  be  constant : in  all  Hxjdri  the  shields  of  the  head  are 
liable  to  considerable  individual  variations  of  form.  Of  the  eight  upper 
labials  the  posterior  three  are  very  small,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the 
posterior  five  of  the  nine  inferior  labials.  The  two  pairs  of  elongated 
mentals  are  outside  bordered  by  the  three  first  inferior  labials,  inside, 
by  several  small  scales.  In  the  young  the  neck  is  covered  by  37,  the 
thickest  part  of  the  trunk  by  40  longitudinal  series  of  hexagonal, 
smooth,  comparatively  small  scales.  In  the  older  individual  these 
parts  are  covered  by  32,  and  37  large  hexagonal  scales,  each  with  a 
central  tubercle.  The  lower  series  of  the  sides  are  slightly  larger  than 
the  rest,  and  vertically  elongated,  so  as  to  acquire  a rectangular  appear- 
ance. The  central  abdominal  series  is  much  smaller  than  the  rest.  Each 
scale  is  either  rhombic,  and,  as  represented  in  the  excellent  plates  of 
Fauna  Japonica,  hemmed  in  between  four*  of  the  two  lowest  lateral 
series,  or  they  are  absent,  and  their  place  is  occupied  by  a pair  of  the 
former,  which  are  soldered  together.  In  young  individuals  the  central 
series  frequently  consists  of  alternate  broad  triangular,  and  very  minute 
rectangular  scales,  both  kinds  smaller  than  the  rest.  The  largest 
individual  of  four  was  of  the  following  dimensions  : 

Length  of  the  head, 0 ft.  1 inch. 

Ditto  ditto  trunk, 1 8 

Ditto  ditto  tail, 0 2i 

1 ft.  11{  inch. 

Circumference  of  the  neck,  2|,  greatest  do.  of  the  trunk,  4 inch. 


* A somewhat  similar  disposition  is  observed  in  the  central  dorsal  series  of  the  how- 
ever differently  shaped  scales  of  Xenodermus  javanicus,  Reinhardt. 
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IIydrus  bicolor,  Schneider. 

Syn. — Seba,  II,  Tab.  77,  Fig.  1. 

Angvis  platura,*  Linne,  1766. 

Vosmaer:  Monogr.  Fig.  1.  1774- 

Angvis  platuros,  apud  Gvnelin,  1788. 

Russell,  I,  PI.  41.  Nalla  Wahlagillee  Pam.  179!). 

Lacepede  V,  Tab.  15,  Fig.  2,  1801. 

Hydras  bicolor,  Schneider,  1801. 

Hydrophis  platurus,  Latreille,  1802. 

Hydras  bicolor,  apud  Shaw,  1802. 

Pelamis  bicolor,  Daudin  1803. 

Pelamys  (Angvis  platura,  Lin  ) Wagler,  1830. 

Pelamis  bicolor,  apud  Horsfield,  Life  of  Raffles,  1830. 

Pelamis  bicolor,  apud  Oken,  1836. 

Hydrophis  pelamis,  Schlegel,  1837. 

Hydrophis  pelamis,  Temminck  and  Schlegel,  Fauna  Japonica,  page  60. 

Head  and  back  black  (inky),  forming  a straight  line  on  the  sides 
till  towards  the  posterior  part,  where  it  becomes  largely  undulating,  so 
as  to  appear  as  broad  bands  ; lips,  throat  and  sides  sulphur  coloured, 
turning  into  yellowish  white  or  buff  on  the  abdom^nf  and  tail ; poste- 
rior parts  of  the  sides  with  some  more  or  less  distinct  rounded  black 
spots ; tail  largely  banded  or  spotted  with  black.  Iris  pale  yellow 
with  a broad  black  orbital  margin ; pupil  black  ; tongue  buff. 

Habit. — Sea  of  Malayan  Peninsula. 

Bay  of  Bengal,  Malabar,  Sea  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Celebes, 
Molucca  Islands,  China  Sea  (to  27°  N.  Lat.)  Otaheite, 
Bay  of  Port  Jackson  (33°  55'  S.  Lat. — 151°  25' E.  Long.) 

The  head  is  very  elongated,  depressed,  viewed  from  above,  it  presents 
a striking  resemblance  to  Herpetodryas  oxycephalus  (lleinwardt). 
The  eye  is  larger  than  in  any  other  species  of  IIydrus,  surrounded  by 
two,  three,  or  even  four  post-orbitals,  one  large  prse-orbital,  and  beneath, 
by  the  fourth  upper  labial  shield.  A frenal  shield  has  been  observed 
in  some  individuals,  but  it  was  absent  in  that  examined  in  the  straits 
of  Malacca,  nor  does  it  exist  in  the  specimens,  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Asiatic  Society.  The  neck  is  covered  by  44,  the  thickest  part  of  the 
trunk  by  52  longitudinal  scries  of  small  scales.  Those  of  the  upper 
parts  are  smooth,  hexagonal ; those  of  the  sides  approach  the  orbicular 
form,  and  have  in  the  centre  one,  two  or  three  longitudinally  placed 

* In  consequence  of  the  specific  name  of  Linn6  having-  been  applied  by  Latreille  to  a 
genus  ( lJ  la  turns),  that  of  Schneider,  the  next  different  in  succession,  has  been  substituted. 

t In  the  individual  figured  by  Russell,  the  bright  yellow  colour  formed  u narrow 
lateral  line,  below  which  the  sides  and  abdomen  were  of  a dusky  greenish  yellow. 
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minute  tubercles.  Similar  tubercles  are  observed  on  each  side  of  the 
scales,  forming  the  central  abdominal  series,  which  is  composed  either 
of  entire  hexagonal  scales,  a little  larger  than  the  rest,  or  they  are  lon- 
gitudinally divided  into  pairs  of  smaller  pentagonal  scales,  which  have 
the  appearance  of  being  divided  by  an  abdominal  suture.  A single 
individual  taken  in  a fishing  stake,  otf  the  coast  of  Province  Wellesley 
was  of  the  following  dimensions  : 

Length  of  the  head, 0 ft.  If  inch. 

Ditto  ditto  trunk, 2 l£ 

Ditto  ditto  tail,  0 3f 

2 ft.  7-f  inclx, 

Circumference  of  the  neck,  2|,  greatest  do.  of  the  trunk,  3£  inch. 

The  preceding,  comprising  .all  the  hitherto  known  species  of  pelagic 
serpents  were  observed  chiefly  at  Pinang,  among  the  abundant  supply 
of  fishes,  daily  carried  to  the  markets.  Of  their  general  habits  some 
account  appears  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society,  London, 
Vol.  II,  p.  303.  One  of  them,  Hydras  schistosus,  is  incredibly  nume- 
rous in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  at  Pinang  and  Singapore,  far  more  so  than 
any  known  terrestrial  serpent.  The  fishing  nets  are  hardly  ever  worked, 
but  that  one  or  more  are  among  the  contents.  The  other  six  species 
are  of  rare  occurrence  at  Pinang  and  Singapore,  as  will  be  perceived 
from  the  disproportionally  small  number  of  each,  examined  during  four 
years,  viz.  of  Laticauda  scutata  : 3 ; Ilydrus  stria t us  : 2;  niyrocinctus  : 
C;  gracilis:  7 ; pelamidoides  : 4 ; pelamis  : 1. — Of  these  Laticauda 
scutata  is  excessively  numerous  in  Timor,  Hydras  pelamis  in  New 
Guinea,  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  Otaheite,  where  the  natives  use  it  as 
an  article  of  food.  The  remaining  species,  as  far  as  is  known,  have 
been  observed  nowhere  in  such  overwhelming  numbers.  Large  indivi- 
duals of  every  species  are  very  seldom  seen,  it  is  the  young  individuals 
which  frequent  the  coasts,  and  it  appears  to  be  questionable,  if  even 
the  largest  observed  are  animals  arrived  at  their  full  size.  The  large 
individuals  are  very  ferocious  ; the  young  ones  are  less  so.  Fortunately 
for  the  fishermen  the  light  blinds  these  serpents,  which  when  out  of 
their  proper  element,  become  very  sluggish  and  soon  expire.  This 
accounts  for  the  safety  of  the  class  of  men,  whose  daily  calling  brings 
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them  in  immediate  contact  with  animals,  the  wound  of  which  is  fatal. 
The  fishermen  in  the  straits  of  Malacca  are  aware  of  their  danger,  and 
therefore  take  care  to  avoid  or  destroy  these  reptiles  while  landing  the 
fishes.  The  Malays  denominate  them  “ IJlar  laut,”  i.  e.  serpents  of 
the  sea,  among  which,  however,  the  innocuous  Acrochordus granulatus, 
(Schneider)  is  also  comprised  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  coasts. 


BATRACHIA. 

FAM.  ChECILIDiE,  Bonaparte. 

Gen.  Ichthyophis,  Fit zinger,  1820. 

( Epicrium , Wagler,  1828.) 

Head  depressed,  elongated  ; muzzle  obtuse  ; maxillary  and  palatine 
teeth  slender,  pointed  and  couched  backwards  ; tongue  entire  with 
velvety  surface ; eyes  distinct,  below  and  a little  in  front  of  which  a 
fosset  with  a minutely  tentaculated  border  ; body  subfusifonu  with 
numerous  close  circular  folds. 

Ichthyophis  glutinosus  (Linne)  Var  ? 

Of  a uniform  sooty  brown,  paler  on  the  lower  surface.  Circular 
folds  254,  of  which  8 are  caudal. 

Habit.' — Singapore. 

The  transversal  diameter,  taken  at  the  occiput,  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  but  little  less  than  the  uniform  diameter 
of  the  trunk,  which  is  between  the  24th  and  25th  part  of  the  entire 
length.  Compared  with  a specimen  of  Ichthyophis  glutinosus,  (Linng,) 
the  present  is  of  a more  robust  make  ; the  head  is  shorter,  the  muzzle 
blunter,  and  the  transversal  distance  between  the  nostrils  greater. 
The  apex  of  the  tongue  and  the  arches  formed  by  the  teeth  arc  broader, 
more  rounded.  The  palatal  and  upper  maxillary  teeth  are  blunter, 
and  appear  less  recurved.  Those  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  largest,  present 
an  appearance  as  if  each  was  composed  of  two  distinct  parts : a lower 
which  is  vertical,  broadly  triangular,  the  posterior  margin  of  which 
supports  the  upper  part,  which  is  curved  backwards,  and  with  rounded 
apex.  The  circular  folds  of  the  skin  arc  fewer,  more  distant,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  3 or  4 anterior  ones,  complete.  They  are  dis- 
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posed  in  a manner  similar  to  that  of  Ichthyophis  ylutinosus.  The 
crowded  imbricate  scales  appear  to  he  of  a somewhat  rectangular 
form,  less  rounded  than  in  I.  ylutinosus  : in  both  their  surface  presents 
a minute  net-work.  The  fosset  of  the  upper  lip  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a small  tubercle.  The  circumference  of  the  fosset  is  provided 
with  a very  short,  minute,  membranous  tube,  which,  however,  after  the 
animal  for  some  years  has  been  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine,  can  scarcely 


any  longer  be  distinguished. 

Length  of  the  head,  Of  inch. 

Ditto  ditto  trunk,  lOf 

Ditto  ditto  tail, Of 

Entire  length,. . 1 Of  inch. 


Circumference  of  the  neck,  1,  of  the  trunk,  If,  of  the  root  of  the  tail, 
§ inch. 

A single  individual  was  observed  by  Dr.  Montgomerie  at  Singapore 
in  1843,  in  whose  garden  it  was  turned  up  with  the  earth,  from  about 
two  feet  below  the  surface,  and  from  whom  I received  the  specimen, 
shortly  after  it  had  been  killed.  Although,  as  stated,  it  differs  in 
colours  and  in  other  characters  from  the  description  given  by  M.  M. 
Dumeril  and  Bibron  of  Ichthyophis  ylutinosus  (Epicrium  glutinosum, 
Wagler,  apud  D.  and  B.)  as  well  as  from  a specimen  lOf  inch  in 
length,  from  Assam,  the  data  appear  to  me  insufficient  with  certainty 
to  determine,  whether  the  present  is  a distinct  species,  or  a variety  of 
Ichthyophis  ylutinosus,  (Linne.) 


FAM.  RANID.E,  Bonaparte. 

Gen.  Rana,  Linne. 

Skin  smooth,  hinder  extremities  very  long,  formed  for  leaping  ; toes 
palmated  ; teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  in  the  palate. 

Rana  leschenaulti,  Dum.  and  Bibr. 

A line  of  minute  conical  tubercles  along  the  sides  of  the  body  and 
across  the  throat.  Above  uniformly  chocolate-coloured  ; beneath  and 
on  the  innerside  of  the  extremities  white,  more  or  less  vermiculated 
with  pale  brown.  . Iris  narrow  golden,  rhomboidal,  the  two  lower  sides 
not  joining  each  other,  but  leaving  a small  open  space  between  them. 
M’eb  of  the  toes  orange  with  purple  spots. 

6 x 
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The  marbled  appearance  of  the  upper  parts,  described  by  M.  M. 
Dumeril  and  Bibron,  does  not  exist  during  life,  but  is  acquired  when 
the  frog  is  immersed  in  alcohol.  The  species  is  apparently  not  nume- 
rous. Of  two  the  larger  was  of  the  following  dimensions  : 

Length  of  the  head, Of  inch. 

Ditto  ditto  trunk, If 

Ditto  ditto  anterior  extremity, If 

Ditto  ditto  posterior, 3f 

Rana  bengalensis.  Gray,  Illustr.  hid . Zool.  is  perhaps  intended  to 
represent  this  species. 


Rana  tigrina,  Daudin. 

Syn. — Rana  tigrina,  Daudin.  Ilist.  nat.  Gren.  &c.  p.  (i-l,  PI.  20. 

Rana  mugiens,  Daudin.  1.  c.  PI.  23. 

Rana  mugiens,  Latreille.  Hist.  Kept.  F.  2,  p.  153,  Fig.  2. 

La  grenouille  taureau,  Cuvier,  R.  A.,  1.  Ed. 

Rana  tigrina,  Merrem. 

Rana  limnocharis,  Boie,  MS. 

Rana  cancrivora,  Boie,  MS. 

Rana  cancrivora,  Gravenhorst. 

Rana  picta,  Gravenhorst. 

Rana  brama,  Lesson. 

Rana  rugulosa,  Wiegmann. 

Rana  vittigera,  Wiegmann. 

Rana  cancrivora,  Tschudi. 

Rana  tigrina,  apud  Dumeril  and  Bibron. 

“ Kodok,  Katuk,  Lanclia”  of  the  Malays. 

Body  and  limbs  above  golden  greyish-olive  or  brown,  in  some  with 
large  rounded  black  spots,  and  with  a yellow  line  from  the  muzzle 
down  the  back,  and  a similar  broad  band  from  the  side  of  the  muzzle 
to  the  loins.  Beneath  and  on  the  innerside  of  the  limbs  white  or 
yellow,  with  or  without  black  spots.  Iris  burnished  golden,  the  lower 
half  sometimes  black,  pupil  elliptical  rhombic. 

Habit. — Malagan  Peninsula  and  Islands. 

Coromandel,  Bengal,  Assam,  Tcnasscrim,  Java,  Sumatra, 
Timor,  Philippines,  Canton  Province. 

The  species  is  excessively  numerous  in  valleys  and  hills,  after  heavy 
falls  of  rain,  but  adult  individuals  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence 
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At  night  the  deep  short  baying  sound  denotes  its  presence.  The 
largest  individual  measured  : 

Length  of  the  head, 1 | inch. 

Ditto  ditto  trunk, 3£ 

Ditto  ditto  anterior  extremities,  2^ 

Ditto  ditto  posterior, . . “4 

Gen.  Megalophrys,  Kuhl. 

Head  very  large,  broader  than  the  trunk,  depressed  ; rostral  augle 
and  upper  eyelid  elongated  to  a point.  Tympanic  membrane  hidden. 
Nostrils  lateral,  below  the  rostral  angle.  Mouth  enormous  ; tongue 
circular,  slightly  notched  behind.  Posterior  extremity  with  a short 
interdigital  membrane. 

Megalophrys  Montana,  Wagler,  Var. 

Above  pale  greyish  brown,  with  a small  black  triangular  tubercle  on 
each  shoulder,  and  a similar  in  the  centre  of  the  sacrum.  From  the 
sides  of  the  muzzle  a black  baud  edged  with  white,  continued  round  the 
orbit,  and  then  downwards,  obliquely  over  the  dark  brown  cheeks. 
Outside  of  the  limbs  indistinctly  marked  with  black.  On  the  elbows, 
knees  and  heels  a large  round  black  spot.  Posterior  margin  of  the  limbs 
rose-coloured.  Fingers  and  toes  yellowish  white  with  transverse  black 
bands.  Palms  and  soles  black.  Throat  and  chest  sooty  with  a large 
white  blotch  on  each  side  of  the  latter.  Abdomen  and  iunerside  of  the 
limbs  sooty,  vermiculated  and  spotted  with  white.  Iris  rich  golden 
brown,  with  minute  black  net-work.  Pupil  vertically  rhomboidal. 
Habit. — Pinany. 

Wagler’s  short  description  of  M.  montana  is  drawn  up  from  a pre- 
served specimen,  which  apparently  is  also  the  case  with  that  commu- 
nicated in  Erpetoloyie  Genera/e.  From  the  latter  the  present  animal 
differs  both  in  colours  and  in  the  following  particulars.  The  muzzle 
forms  a pointed  lobe  resembling  the  upper  eyelids,  but  smaller.  The 
nostrils  are  transversely  oval,  protected  by  a membranous  valve  fixed 
to  their  lower  margin.  The  upper  eyelids  are  perfectly  smooth.  The 
nearly  vertical  cheeks  are  above  bordered  by  an  angular  ridge  termi- 
nating near  the  shoulder ; behind  by  a short  curved  ridge,  which  at 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  forms  a small  pointed  lobe.  The  back  is 
smooth  without  transversal  folds,  but  bordered  on  each  side  by  a sharp 
whitish  ridge  commencing  at  the  upper  eyelid,  converging  towards  the 
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cloacal  orifice.  On  the  shoulder,  near  the  triangular  tubercle,  the 
ridge  is  enclosed  between  two  short  black  lines. 

Two  males  were  at  different  times  captured  on  the  Pentland  Hills, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  1800  ft.  One  was  found  in  a dark  room, 
where  it  was  observed  remaining  motionless  during  several  successive 
days.  Its  forms  and  colours  caused  it  at  first  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
withered  leaf.  The  second  was  taken  on  a tree.  The  iris  is  vertically 
contracted  by  exposure  to  the  light.  The  male  has  no  vocal  sacs. 
The  larger  was  of  the  following  dimensions  : 


Length  of  the  head, 0^  inch. 

Ditto  ditto  trunk, 

Ditto  ditto  anterior  extremities,. .......  2 

Ditto  ditto  posterior, 3f 


FAM.  HYLID/E. 


Gen.  Limnodytes,*  DumMl  and  Bibron. 

Tongue  long,  narrowed  iu  front,  widened,  forked,  free  behind  ; teeth 
on  the  vomer  forming  two  groups,  between  the  internal  openings  of  the 
nostrils  ; tympanum  distinct ; Eustachian  tubes  middling  ; four  fingers 
free  ; toes  completely  or  partially  webbed  ; sub-digital  disks  slightly 
dilated ; process  of  the  first  os  cuneiforme  blunt,  very  minute ; males 
with  vocal  sacs ; sacral  transversal  processes  not  dilated. 

Limnodytes  erythr.eus,  (Schlegel). 

Syn. — Hyla  erytliraia,  Schlegel. 

Ilylarana  erytbraia  Tschudi. 

Limnodytes  erythraius,  Dumeril  and  Bibron. 

Back  and  sides  brown  or  reddish-olive  ; a longitudinal  silvery  white 
band  from  the  eye  to  the  loin  ; a second  similar  from  the  nostrils, 
parallel  with  the  former.  Beneath  silvery  white.  The  innerside  of 
the  extremities  spotted  and  lineated  with  brown.  Iris  golden  brown  ; 
pupil  vertically  rhomboidal. 

IIabit. — Malayan  Peninsula. 

Java,  Arracau. 

Of  three  individuals  observed,  the  largest  was  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions : 

* This  denomination  lias  with  propriety  been  substituted  for  the  inadmissible  Hi //«• 
liana,  Tschudi. 
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Length  of  the  head, 0j[  inch. 

Ditto  ditto  trunk, If 

Ditto  ditto  anterior  extremities, If 

Ditto  ditto  posterior 4f 

Gen.  Polyim:  dates,  Tschudi,  a pud  Dinner!/  and  llibron. 
Terminal  joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes  widened  into  a large  disk  ; 
fingers  slightly  webbed  at  their  base  ; Eustachian  tubes  large  ; in  other 
particulars  resembling  Limnodytes. 

Polypedates  leucomystax,  (Gravenliorst.) 

Syn. — Ilyla  maculata,  Gray,  lllust.  Ind.  Zool. 

Hyla  leucomystax,  Gravenliorst. 

Polypedates  leucomystax,  Tschudi,  apud  Dum.  and  Bibr. 

Upper  parts  changeable : buff,  ashy  grey,  chocolate  brown,  tinged 
with  rose-or  lilac,  minutely  or  largely  spotted  with  black.  Upper  lips 
white.  A blackish  band  occupying  the  sides  of  the  head,  from  the 
muzzle  to  tympanum.  Beneath  whitish  or  grey,  uniformly,  or  minutely 
dotted  with  black.  Posterior  surface  of  the  thighs  blackish  or  vermi- 
culated  with  white.  Iris  silvery  or  buff;  pupil  horizontally  rhom- 
boidal. 

IIabit. — Pinany,  Singapore,  Malayan  Peninsula. 

Malabar  and  Coromandel  Coast,  Bengal. 

This  species  has  the  power  of  changing  its  colours  as  above  described. 
Although  it  inhabits  Singapore  and  the  sultry  plains  of  Bengal,  it  appears 
not  to  occur  in  the  valleys  at  Piuang,  but  to  affect  the  hills,  at  an  elevation 
of  more  than  2000  ft.,  with  a mean  annual  temperature  of  about  71° 

Length  of  the  head, Of  inch. 

Ditto  ditto  trunk, If 

Ditto  ditto  anterior  extremities, If 

Ditto  ditto  posterior, 4f 

FAM.  BUFONID.E,  Fitzinger. 

Gen.  Bufo,  Laurenti. 

Body  inflated  ; skin  warty  ; parotids  porous  ; toes  united  by  a rudi- 
mentary membrane  ; no  teeth. 

Bufo  melanostictus,  Schneider. 

Syn. — Bufo  scaber,  Daudin. 

Bufo  bengalensis,  Daudin. 
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Bufo  scaber,  Latreille. 

Bufo  scaber,  Daudin,  Hist.  Rcpt. 

Bufo  bengalensis,  Daudin,  Hist.  Rcpt. 

Le  Crapaud  de  Beugale,  Lesson. 

Bufo  dubia,  Shaw,  apud  Gray,  Illustr.  Ind.  Zool. 

Bufo  carinatus.  Gray,  Illustr.  Ind.  Zool. 

Bufo  melanostictus,  aputl  Gravenhorst. 

Bufo  scaber,  Tschudi. 

“ Kakong,”  “ Katak  piiru,”  of  the  Malays  of  the  Peninsula. 

Above  earthy  brown,  grey  or  buff,  in  some  marbled  with  black  ; 
lips,  parotids,  crests  of  the  head,  points  of  the  tubercles,  and  last  joints 
of  fingers  and  toes  : sooty,  or  black.  Beneath  buff,  in  some  vermicu- 
lated  with  black.  Iris  golden  brown;  pupil  transversely  rhombic. 
Habit. — Malayan  Peninsula  and  Islands. 

Java,  Tenasserim,  Bengal,  Coromandel. 

In  the  Malayan  countries  this  species  swarms  in  valleys  and  hills. 
It  has  in  a slight  degree  the  power  of  changing  its  colours,  and  it  utters 
a chirping,  plaintive  sound.  The  largest  individuals  examined,  mea- 
sured— 

Length  of  the  head 1 inch. 

Ditto  ditto  trunk, 3 

Ditto  ditto  anterior  extremities, ‘21- 

Ditto  ditto  posterior  extremities, 4f 

Gen.  IIyl.edactylus,  Tschudi. 

Tongue  an  oval  disk,  thick,  free  only  at  the  lateral  margins.  Palatal 
teeth.  Eustachian  tubes  very  minute.  No  parotids.  Four  free  fingers 
with  the  terminal  joint  widened,  truncated.  Five  toes  united  at  the 
base  by  a very  small  membrane,  the  terminal  joint  not  widened  ; sole 
with  two  soft  tubercles  between  tarsus  and  metatarsus.  Sacral  trans- 
versal processes  forming  triangular  palettes. 

IlYL/EDACTYLUS  bivittatus,  n.  s. 

Upper  parts  and  outside  of  extremities  brownish  olive  with  distant 
small  black  spots.  Head  from  the  muzzle  to  the  middle  of  the  orbit 
whitish.  A broad  whitish  band  edged  with  black  from  the  posterior 
angle  of  the  eye,  along  each  side  to  the  loins.  A shorter,  oblique, 
similar  band  from  the  posterior  angle  of  the  eye.  Beneath  whitish, 
vcrmiculated  with  brown.  The  throat  of  the  males  black.  Iris  golden 
brown  ; pupil  transversally  rhombic. 

Habit,— -Malayan  Peninsula. 


1847.] 


Malayan  Peninsula  ami  Islands. 


lOfio 


From  II.  baleatus,  Tschudi,  t lie  present  species  differs  both  in 
colours  and  in  the  following  particulars.  The  profile  from  the  nose  to 
coccyx  forms  a considerable  arch,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  the 
centre  of  the  hack.  The  male  is  provided  with  a vocal  sac,  the  large 
openings  of  which  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  tongue,  and  their 
presence  is  easily  detected  by  the  laxity  of  the  (black)  skin  of  the 
throat,  which  forms  a broad  transversal  fold.  Between  the  small  open- 
ings of  the  Eustachian  tubes  the  palate  presents  a considerable  trans- 
versal fold  of  the  skin,  the  free  margin  of  which  is  fringed,  which  gives 
it  the  appearance  of  a row  of  teeth.  A similar  fold  has  been  observed 
by  M.  M.  Dumeril  and  Bibron  in  the  genera  Plectropus,  Dum.  and 
Bibr.,  and  in  Uperodon,  Dum.  and  Bibr.  In  front  of  this  fold  is  ano- 
ther smaller,  between  the  orbital  protuberances.  Behind  each  of  the 
large  internal  openings  of  the  nostrils,  is  an  arched  bony  ridge,  which 
in  II.  baleatus  supports  a few  teeth.  In  the  only  individual  of  the  pre- 
sent species  examined,  the  free  margin  of  the  ridge  is  cutting,  but 
without  teeth.  Over  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  there  is  a small 
pointed  process,  fitting  into  a corresponding  cavity  in  the  margin  of 
the  upper  jaw.  In  this  species  no  less  than  in  Uperodon  marmoratum, 
Dum.  and  Bibr.  nearly  the  whole  of  the  thigh  is  hidden  by  the  skin 
of  the  bodv,  so  that  the  posterior  extremities  are  free  but  from  a little 
above  the  knees.  This  character  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  Ilylte- 
dac/ylas  baleatus,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  description  of  that 
species  by  M.  M.  Dumeril  and  Bibron.  On  the  anterior  part  of  the 
back  appear  some  indistinct  rounded  elevations  ; the  rest  of  the  upper 
parts  is  smooth.  The  skin  of  the  throat  and  abdomen  presents  num- 
erous transversal  wrinkles,  and  is  covered  with  minute  tubercles.  The 
toes  are  more  slender  than  the  fingers,  and  their  last  joint,  although 
flattened,  is  not  so  broad,  as  that  of  the  fingers,  which  is  of  a somewhat 
triangular  form,  truncated  in  front.  In  II.  baleatus  the  fingers  are 
longer  than  the  toes.  In  the  present  species  however  the  longest 
finger,  the  third,  is  nearly  one-fourth  shorter  than  the  fourth  toe. 

The  only  individual  which  I had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  after 
its  death,  was  a male  taken  in  a field  near  Malacca.  It  was  of  the 
following  dimensions : 

Length  of  the  head, Of  inch. 

Ditto  ditto  trunk, 2f 
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In  a straight  line  from  the  muzzle  to  coc- 
cyx, following  the  arch  of  the  back,. . 

Length  of  the  anterior  extremities,  ...  If 

Ditto  ditto  posterior  extremities,  follow- 
ing the  posterior  margin, 21- 

In  the  nomenclature  adopted  in  the  preceding  Catalogue  it  has  been 
my  wish  strictly  to  adhere  to  the  Rules  proposed  by  the  Committee  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  published  in 
the  Report  of  the  twelceth  Meeting,  Rules  with  which  I regret  I was 
unacquainted  before  the  publication  of  the  Catalogue  of  Malayan  Mam- 
malia. 

I have  to  acknowledge  my  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Ilon’ble  Sir 
William  Norris,  late  Recorder  of  H.  M.  Court  of  Judicature  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  to  W.  T.  Lewis,  Esq.  Asst.  Res.  Councillor,  Prince 
of  Wales  Island,  to  W.  Montgomerie,  Esq.,  M.  D.  late  Senior  Surgeon, 
Straits  of  Malacca,  and  to  Capt.  Congalton,  II.  C.  Steamer  lloogldy 
for  their  assistance,  to  me  so  much  more  acceptable,  as  the  limited 
leisure  left  me  by  the  superintendence  of  six  Hospitals  in  Prince  of 
Wales  Island,  and  a seventh  in  Province  Wellesley,  was  latterly  curtailed 
by  additional,  extra-professional  duties,  imposed  upon  me  by  the  present 
local  head  authority  in  the  Straits. 

Fort  William,  June  1st,  1847. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

Pl.  XX.  Diloplnjrus  grandis,  Gray. — (Natural  size). 

Pl.  XL.  Fig.  1.  Calamaria  longiceps,  Cantor. — (Magnified.) 

Fig.  2.  Lycodon  effreenis,  Cantor. — (Magnified). 

Fig.  3.  Dipsas  boa,  (II.  Boie.) — (Natural  size). 

Fig.  4.  Homulopsis  hydrina.  Cantor. — (Natural  size). 

Fig.  5.  Homulopsis  leucobalia,  Schlegel,  Var. — (Natural  size). 

Fig.  6.  Elaps  melanurus,  (Shaw  ) — (Natural  size). 

Fig.  7-  Elaps  nigromaculatus,  Cantor. — (Natural  size). 

Fig.  8.  Hydras  nigrocinctus,  (Daudin.)  I ’ar  ? — (Natural  size). 

Fig.  9.  Trigonocephalus  sumatranu-s,  (Raffles.)  Var. — (Natural 
size). 


ADDENDA. 

P.  GOD.  To  Syn.  Emys  crassicollis,  Bell,  add  : apud  Ilorsfield  : Life  of 
Raffles. 

P.  (ill.  To  Gymnopiis  gangeticus,  (Cuv.)  add:  Syn.  Trionyx  ocellatus, 
Ilardwicke  (Young),  apud  Jaquemont:  Atlas  : Pl.  9. 

P.  622.  To  Syn.  Crocodilus  biporcatus,  Cuv.  add  : apud  Ilorsfield  : 1 c. 
P.  903.  To  Syn.  Python  des  isles  de  la  Sonde,  add  : Cuvier,  R.  A. 
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LATITUDINAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  REPTILES 
Inhabiting  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  Islands  and  other  Localities. 


[Sp.  prefixed  to  localities  signifies  that  they  are  inhabited  by  species  of  which 
varieties  occur  in  Malayan  countries.] 

CHELONIA. 


1 

2 

Geoemyda  spinnsa,  Gray. 

Pinang. 

Sumatra. 

F.mys  crassicotlis.  Bell,  ms. 

Pinang, Malayan  Pen- 
insula. 

Sumatra,  Java. 

3 

Kmys  platynota,  Gray. 

Pinang. Malayan  Pen- 
insula. 

Sumatra. 

-1 

Kims  trivittata,  Dum.&Bibr. 

Pinang, Malayan  Pen- 
insula. 

Bengal,  Assam. 

5 

Cist  lido  am/j(iinensis, (Du  ud.) 

Singapore,  Malayan 
Peninsula. 

Java,  Amhoina,  Philippines, 
Tenasserim  Provinces. 

C Tetraanyjr  offinis,  Cantor. 

Pinang. 

7 

Gymnopus  gangeticus, (Cuv .) 

Pinar.g, Malayan  Pen 
insula. 

Rivers  and  Bay  of  Bengal. 

8 

Gymnopus  cart  i lag  ineus, 

(Boddaert.) 

Pinang, Malayan  Pen- 
insula. 

Java,  Dukhun,  “ India,” 
“ China.” 

9 

Gymnopus  indicus,  (Gray.) 

Pinang, Malayan  Pen 
insula. 

Rivers  of  India,  Philippines. 

10 

Chetonia  virgata,  Schweig- 
ger. 

Malayan  Seas. 

TenerilFe.  Rio  Janeiro,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  New  York, 
Indian  Ocean,  Red  Sea. 

1 1 

Chelonia  imbricata,  (Limit'. 

Malayan  Seas. 

Atlantic  and  Indian  Ocean. 

12 

1 

Chetonia  olicacea,  Esch- 
scholtz. 

Crocodiius  vulgaris,  Cuv. 
Tar.  B,  Dura.  & Bibr. 

Malayan  Seas. 
SAURIA. 

Malayan  Peninsula  & 
Islands. 

Bay  of  Bengal,  China  Sea. 

Java,  Sumatra,  Tenasserim, 
Bengal,  Coromandel,  Ma- 
labar. 

2 Crocodiius  porosus,  Schnei- 
der. 

Pinang,  Singapore,  Seychelle  Islands,  Timor,  Ja- 
Malayan  Peninsula  va,  Sumatra,  Teuasserim, 

Bengal. 

3 Platydactylus  Ivgubris ,Dum . 
and  Bibr. 

Pinang.  Otaheite. 

4 Platydactylus  gecko,  (Lin- 
| ne.J 

Malayan  Peninsula.  Philippines,  Java,  Tenasse- 
rira,  Burma!),  Bengal,  Co- 
! romandel. 

5 Clatydactylusslentor, Cantor.  Pinang. 

6 Y 
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I’latydactylus  monarc/ins, 
Schlegel. 

Pinang,  Singapore, 
Malayan  Peninsula. 

Philippines,  Amboina,  Bor- 
neo. 

7 

Ptychozoon  homalocephalum , 
(Creveld.) 

Pinang,  Singapore. 

Ramree  Island  (Arracan). 

/ • 

8 

Hemidactylus  peronii,  Dum. 
and  Bibr. 

Pinang. 

Isle  of  Fi  ance. 

9 

Hemidactylus  coctiei,  Dum 
and  Bibr. 

Pinang. 

Bengal,  Bombay. 

10 

Hemidactylus  frenatus, 
Schlegel,  ms. 

Pinang,  Singapore, 
Malayan  Peninsula 

Amboina.  Timor,  Java,  Ma- 
rian Isles,  Ceylon,  Bengal, 
Assam,  South  Africa,  Ma- 
dagascar. 

11 

12 

Hemidactylus  ptatyurus, 
(Schneider.) 

Pinang. 

Philippines,  Borneo,  Java, 
Bengal,  Assam. 

Gumnodacty  lus  p ulch  el  lux, 
(Gray.) 

Pinang,  Singapore. 

13 

Varanvs  nebulosus , Dum. 
and  Bibr. 

Pinang. 

Java,  Siam,  Bengal. 

14 

Varanus Jlavescens,  (Gray.) 

Pinang. 

Bengal,  Nipal. 

15 

Varanus  safpafor,(Laurenti.) 

Pinang,  Malayan  Pen- 
insula. 

Philippines,  Moluccas,  Am- 
boina, Java,  Bengal,  Assam. 

10 

Bronchocela  cristatclla, 
(Kuhl  ) 

Pinang,  Singapore, 

Malayan  Peninsula. 

Amboina,  Island  of  Burn, 
Java,  Sumatra. 

17 

Lnphyrus  armatus,  (Gray.) 

Pinang,  Singapore'. 

Cochin-China. 

18 

Dilophyrus  yrandis,  Gray. 

Pinang. 

Rangoon. 

19 

Draco  volans,  (Linne.) 

Pinang,  Singapore, 

Malayan  Peninsula. 

Philippines,  Borneo,  Java. 

20 

Draco  maculatus,  (Gray.) 

Pinang. 

Tenasserim. 

21 

Leiolepis  bellii,  (Gray.) 

Pinang, Malayan  Pen- 
insula. 

Cochin-China. 

22 

Eumcces  punclatus,  (Linne.) 
Var. 

Pinang,  Singapore. 

Malayan  Peninsula. 

Sp.  Coromandel,  Malabar, 
Bengal. 

23 

Euprepis  rufescens,  (Shaw.) 
Var.  D,  Dum.  and  Bibr. 
Var.  E,  Dum.  and  Bibr. 
Var.  F,  Dum.  and  Bibr. 

1 Pinang,  Singapore, 
f Malayan  Peninsula 

Sp.  Sandwich  Islands,  Phi- 
lippines, Timor,  Celebes, 
Borneo,  Java,  Coromandel, 
Bengal. 

24 

Euprepis  ernestii,  Dum.  and 
Bibr. 

Pinang, Malayan  Pen- 
insula. 

Java. 

25 

I.yyosoma  ctialcides,  (Linne.) 

Pinang,  Singapore. 

Java. 

IK 47] 
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OPHIDIA. 

Ix.VOCUOI'S. 


1 

Piliilion  linea/um,  (Boie.) 

Pin. mg,  Singapore. 

Java. 

2 

Typhlops  niyro-albus,  Dum. 
ami  Bibr. 

l’inung,  Singapore. 

Sumatra. 

3 

4 

To phlnps  beam: nits,  (Dau- 
'din.)  * 

Pinung,  Singapore, 

Malayan  Peninsula 

Canton- Province,  Phil  ip- 

pines,  Guam  (Marian 
Isles),  Java,  Tenas-erim, 
Bengal,  Assam,  Coroman- 
del, Ceylon,  Malabar. 

Cylindrophis  rujiis,  ( Lull  • 
renti.) 

Singapore. 

Java,  Trunquebar,  Bengal  ? 

5 

.YenopPlIis  unicoler,  Rein- 
wardt. 

Pinang,  Singapore, 

Malayan  Peninsula. 

Celebes,  Java,  Sumatra. 

6 

Tylhon  reticulatus,  (Schnei- 
der.) 

Malayan  Peninsula  & 
Islands. 

Chusan  ? Amboina.  Java, 
Banka,  Sumatra.  Bengal  ? 

7 

Acroehorilus  javanicus, 
llornstedt. 

Pinang,  Singapore. 

Java. 

8 

9 

Aerochordus  granulatus, 
(Schneider.) 

Rivers  and  Sea  of  ihe 
Malayan  Peninsula 
and  Islands. 

B iy  of  Manilla,  New-Guinea, 
Timor,  Java,  Sumatra, 
Coromandel. 

Calamaria  lumbricoidea, 
Schlegel,  Car. 

Pinang,  Singapore. 

Sp.  Celebes,  Java. 

10 

1 1 
12 

Calamaria  linnei,  Boie,  Var. 
Schlegel. 

Pinang. 

Java. 

Ca  amaria  Innyiceps,  Cantor. 

Pinang. 

Calamaria  sagillaria, Cantor. 

Malayan  Peninsula. 

Bengal,  Assam. 

13 

14 

Coronella  baliodeira,  Schle- 
gel. 

Pinang. 

I 

Java. 

Xenodon  purpurascens, 
Schlegel. 

Pinang. 

Java,  Tenasserim. 

Var.  Chirra  Punji,  Assam, 
Darjeling,  M idnapore(  Ben- 
gal ) 

15 

16 

Lycodon  aulicus,  (Linne-. ) 

Var.  A, 
Var.  B, 
Var.  C, 
Var.  D, 

Pinang. 

Pinang. 

Pinang,  Malayan  Pen. 
Pinang,  Malayan  Pen. 
Malayan  Peninsula. 

Bengal,  Coromandel. 
Bengal. 

Java,  Tenasserim. 
Pulo  Samao,  Timor. 
Bengal. 

Lycodon  platurinus,  (Shaw.) 

Pinang. 

Java,  Bengal  r 

17 

Lycodon  effrcenis,  Cantor. 

Pinang. 

lb 

Coluber  fasciotalus,  Shaw. 

Malayan  Peninsula-  Coromandel. 
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19 

Coluber  radial  us,  Schlegel. 

Pinang,  Singapore. 
Malayan  Peninsula 

Java,  Sumatra,  Cochin-Chi- 
na, Tenasserim,  Assam. 

20 

Coluber  korros,  Reinwardt. 

Pinang,  Singapore, 
Malayan  Peninsula. 

Jnva,  Sumatra,  Arracan,  Te- 
nasseriu\. 

21 

Coluber  hescayonotns, Cantor. 

Pinang. 

22 

Dipsas  dendrophila,  Rein- 
wardt. 

Pinang,  Singapore, 
Malayan  Peninsula. 

Celebes,  Java. 

23 

Dipsas  multimaculata, Schle 
gel. 

Pinang,  Malayan 

Peninsula. 

Celebes,  Java,  Tenasserim, 
Bengal. 

24 

Dipsas  cynodon,  Cuvier. 

Pinang,  Malayan 

Peninsula. 

Java,  Tenasserim. 

25 

Dipsas  boa,  Boie. 

Pinang. 

Java. 

20 

Herpelodryas  oxycephalus, 
(Reinwardt.) 

Pinang. 

Celebes,  Java. 

2; 

Dryinus  prasinus,  (Rein- 
wardt.) 

Var.  A, 
Var.  11, 
Var.  C, 

Malayan  Peninsula  & 
Islands. 

Same  localities. 
Pinang. 

Pinang. 

Celebes.  Java,  Cochin-China, 
Siam,  Burmah,  Teuasserim, 
Arracan,  Bengal,  Assam. 
Same  localities. 

28 

Leptophis  pictus,  (Grueiin  ) 
Var.  A, 

Malayan  Peninsula  & 
Islands. 

Malayan  Peninsula. 

Manilla,  New  Ireland,  Wui- 
giou,  Amboina,  New-Gui- 
nea,  Pulo  Samao,  Java, 
Sumatra.  Cochin-China, 
Tenasserim,  Burmah,  Ben- 
gal, Assam,  Coromandel. 

Bengal,  Assam,  Ceylon. 

29 

Leptophis  caudatineatus, 
Cantor. 

Pinang,  Singapore. 

30 

Leptophis  ornalus,  (Shaw.) 

Var. 

Pinang,  Malayan  Pen- 
insula. 

Sp.  Bengal,  Ceylon. 

Java,  Sumatra,  Teuasserim, 
Arracan. 

31 

Tropidonotus  umbralus, 
(Daudin.) 

Var. 

Malayan  Peninsula  & 
Islands. 

Sp.  Bengal,  Assam,  Coro- 
mandel, Ceylon. 

Java,  Bengal. 

32 

Tropidonotus  stolatus,  (Lin- 
ne.) 

Pinang, Malayan  Pen- 
insula. 

Philippines, Tenasserim,  Ben- 
gal, Assam,  Nipal,  Coro- 
mandel, Ceylon,  Bombay. 

33 

Tropidonotus  schistosus, 
(Daudin.) 

Var. 

Malayan  Peninsula. 
Same  locality. 

Philippines,  Tenasserim,  Ben- 
gal, Madagascar. 

Same  localities. 

34 

Tropidonotus  cerasoyaster,  Malayan  Peninsula. 
(Cantor.) 

Bengal,  Assam. 

1817.]  Malay uit  Peninsula  and  Is/uui/s. 
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35  Tropidonolus  junceus,  Cant. 

Pinang. 

30 

Homalopsis  rhinchops, 
(Schneider.) 

Malayan  Peninsula  & 
Islands. 

New-tiuinea,  Amboina,  Ti- 
mor, Sarapua,  Java,  Su- 
matra, Tenasserim,  Bengal, 
Coromandel. 

37 

Homalopsis  bnccata , ^Linnc.) 
- 

Pinang,  Malayan  Pen- 
insula. 

Java. 

38 

39 

Homalopsis  sieboltli,  Schlegel. 

Malayan  Peninsula. 

Bengal. 

Homalopsis  tnhydris, 
| (Schneider.) 

Malayan  Peninsula  A 
Islands. 

Java,  Tenasserim,  Bengal, 
Coromandel. 

40 

41 

42 

43 

Homalopsis  plumbea,  Boie. 

Pinang. 

Java. 

Hianalopsis  leucobalia, 
Schlegel,  Var. 

Pinang,  Malayan  Pen- 
insula. 

Sp.  Timor. 

Homal'psis  hydrina,  Cantor. 
I.  Elaps  melanurtts, (Shaw.) 

Sea  of!  Pinang  and  the 
Malayan  Peninsula. 

Venomous. 

Malayan  Peninsula. 

Tenasserim,  Nerva,  (Coro- 
na ndel.) 

44 

45 

11.  Elaps  intestinalis,  (Lau-  Pinang,  Singapore, 
renti.)  Var.  Malayan  Peninsula 

Sp.  Java,  Malwah,  (Central 
India.) 

III.  Elaps  nigromaculalus, 
Cantor. 

Pinang,  Singapore. 

46 

47 

48 

IV.  Elaps  bivirgatus,  Kuhl, 
Var. 

Pinang,  Malayan  Pen- 
insula. 

Sp.  Java,  Sumatra. 

V.  Bungarus  Jlaviceps,  J. 
Reinhardt. 

Pinang. 

Java. 

VI.  Bungarus  Candidas, 
(Linue.) 

Malayan  Peninsula. 

Java,  Tenasserim,  Bengal, 
Assam,  Coromandel,  Cey- 
lon, Malabar. 

49 

VII.  Bungarus  fasciatus, 
(Schneider.) 

Pinang, Malayan  Pen- 
insula. 

Java,  Tenasserim,  Bengal, 
Coromandel. 

50 

VIII.  Hamadryas  ophiopha - 
gus,  Cantor. 

Pinang,  Singapore, 
Malayan  Peninsula. 

Java,  Sumatra,  Bengal,  As- 
sam, Coromandel. 

51 

IX.  Naja  lutescens,  Lau- 
renti. 

Var.  D,  (Daudin.) 
Var.  nigra, 

Pinang,  Singapore, 
Malayan  Peninsula 
Pinang,  Singapore. 

Sp.  Countries  between  the 
Sutledj  and  Cape  Como- 
rin, Ceylon,  llindoostan 
to  Cape  Romania,  Suma- 
tra, Java,  Ternate,  Bor- 
neo, Philippines,  Chusan. 

Bengal,  Coromandel. 
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52  X.  Trigonocephalus  grami- 
neus,  (Shaw.) 

Var. 

Pinaug,  Singapore, 
Malayan  Penin- 

sula. 

Pinang,  Singapore. 
Malayan  Peninsula 

New  Holland,  Timor,  Pulo 
Samao,  Celebes,  Eastern 
Java,  Banka,  Sumatra, 
Tenasserim,  Bengal,  Chir- 
ra  Punji,  Nipal,  Coroman- 
del, Ceylon. 

Sumatra,  Tenasserim. 

53  XI.  Trigonoccphalus  suma- 
tranus,  (Raffles.)  Var. 

Pinang,  Singapore 
Malayan  Peninsula. 

$]}.  Sumatra. 

54 

XII.  Trigonocephalus  puni- 
ceus,  Reinwardt. 

Pinang,  Singapore. 
Malayan  Peninsula 

Java. 

55 

XIII.  Laticauda  scutata, 
Lauren  ti. 

Sea  of  the  Malayan 
Peninsula  and  Is- 
lands. 

Bay  of  Bengal,  Sea  of  Ti- 
mor, Celebes,  Molucca, 
and  Liewkiew  Islands, 
New  Guinea,  Tongataboo, 
China  Sea. 

5G 

XIV.  Hydras  striatus,  (La- 
cepede.) 

' 

Sea  of  Pinang,  Ma- 
layan Peninsula. 

Sea  of  Liewkiew  Islands, 
Timor,  Sumatra,  Bay  of 
Bengal. 

57 

XV.  Hydrus  nigrocinctw, 
(Daudin.) 

Var.  ? 

Sea  of  Pinang,  Sin- 
gapore, Malayan 
Peninsula. 

Sea  off  Pinang. 

Bay  of  Bengal,  estuaries  of 
the  Ganges. 

58 

XV I . Hydras  gracilis, 

Shaw. 

Sea  of  Malayan  Pen- 
insula and  Islands. 

Bay  of  Bengal,  Malabar, 
Sumatra,  Borneo. 

59 

XVII.  Hydrus  schistosus.iSea  of  Malayan  Pen- 
(Daudin.)  insula  and  Islands. 

Bay  of  Bengal,  Malabar,  Su- 
matra. 

60 

XVIII.  Hydrus  pelamidoi- 
des,  (Schlegel.) 

Sea  of  Malayan  Pen- 
insula and  Islands 

Bay  of  Bensal,  Sea  of  Cele- 
bes, Molucca  Islands,  Chi- 
na Sea. 

61 

1 

2 

3 

XIX.  Hydrus  bicolor, 

(Schneider.) 

Ichthyophis glulinosus,  (Lin- 
ne.)  Var.? 

Sea  of  Malayan  Pen- 
insula. 

BATRACHIA. 

Singapore. 

Bay  of  Bengal,  Sea  of  Suma- 
tra, Java,  Celebes,  Mo- 
luccas, China  Sea  (to  21° 
N.  L.)  Otaheite,  Bay  of 
Port  Jackson  (33°  55'  S. 
L.  151°  25'  E.  L.) 

Sp.  Java,  Ceylon,  Assam. 

liana  leschcnaulli,  Dum.  and 
Bibr. 

Malayan  Peninsula. 

Bengal,  Pondicherry. 

Rana  hgrina,  Daudin. 

Malayan  Peninsula 
and  Islands. 

Coromandel,  Bengal,  As- 
sam, Tenasserim,  Java, 
Sumatra,  Timor,  Philip- 
pines, Cunlon  Province. 

IS  17.] 
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4 

Megalophrys  mnntana,  Wag- 
ler,  Var. 

Pinang. 

Sp.  Java. 

5 

Limnodytes  erythneus, 

(Schlegel.) 

Malayan  Peninsula. 

Java,  Tenasseriin,  Arracan. 

G 

Po  type  dates  teuco  m y sta  x , 

(Gravenhnrst.) 

Pinang,  Singapore, 
Malayan  Peninsula. 

Bengal,  Coromandel,  Mala- 
bar. 

7 

Bufo  inelanastictus,  Schnei- 
der. 

Malayan  Peninsula 

and  Islands. 

Java,  Tenasseriin,  Bengal, 
Coromandel. 

8 

Hyta-dactytus  bid  tint  us, 

Cantor. 

Malayan  Peninsula. 

ALTITUDINAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  REPTILES 

Inhabiting  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  Islands,  and  other 


Localities. 


[The  extra-Malayan  localities  have  necessarily  been  confined  to  such  of 
which  the  elevation  has  been  specified  by  authors,  the  Malayan  are  given 
from  personal  observation.] 

Prince  of  Wales  Island  (Pllo  Pinang),  5°  25'  N.  L.  100’  ID'  E. 
I alley  .•  Mean  annual  temperature  : 80’  03  Fahr.  Average  monthly  range 
of the  thermometer : 11°;  greatest  daily  range:  13°.  Annual  quantity  of 
rain  : 65.5  inch.  (1-15  days). 

Hills.  Grauite.  _ Highest  elevation  (Western,  Hill)  2,500  ft.  Mean  an- 
nual temperature  71°.  Average  monthly  range  of  the  thermometer  10’  ; 
greatest  daily  range  9°.  Annual  quantity  of  rain:  116.6  inch  (17-1  days). 
\ egetation  even  for  a tropical  distinguished  bv  luxuriance,  beauty  and 
variety.  Characteristic  features:  Filices.  ( Alsophila  contaminans,  Wal. — 
Schiztea  dichotoma, — Neuroplatyceros  ( Acrostichum ) biforme,  Desvontaine. 
Polypodium  horsfeldii,  Bennett.) 

Paudanaceac.  ( Vreycinetia). 

Taccacete.  (Tucca  cristata.  Jack). 

Palmacem.  (Areca  catechu,  Willd.  Arenga  saccharifera,  Labill.  Nipa 
frul leans.  Euoplus  tigillaria.  Jack.  “ Pinang  Lawyer Calamus). 

Scitaminese.  (Hedychium  sumatranum,  Jaek.  Amomum  bifiorum.  Jack). 

Orcliidace®. 

Taxacese.  (Dacrydium.  Podocarpus). 

Gnetace®.  (Gnetum  gneinon.  Guetum  brunonianum). 

Artocarpeae.  (Phytocrene  palmata,  Wal.  Phytocrene  bracteata,  + Wal.) 

Nepenthaceae.  (Nepenthes  distillatoria.  Nepenthes  ampullar ia.  Jack). 

Gesneraceae.  ( Didymocarpus  crinitus.  Jack). 

Eupliorbiaceae. 

Corylaceae.  (Quercus  racemosa,  Jack.  Lithocarpus  javensis,  Blume). 

An  undescribed  dwarf  palm,  hitherto  supposed  to  he  confined  to  the  hills  of 
Pinang-.  Sir  \\  illiam  Norris  found  it  on  Mount  Ophir  in  1847. 

I I Ins  species  appears  to  he  confined  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  hills  and  the  valleys. 
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Begoniacese.  {Begonia  orbiculata,  Jack). 

Sterculiaceae.  ( Sterculia  coccineu,  Roxburgh.  Durio  Zibet hinus,  Lin.) 

Dipteraceae.  ( Dipterocarpus ). 

Aurantiaceae.  ( Murray  a paniculata,  Loar). 

Anacardiacese.  ( Stag-nutria  vemiciflua,  Jack). 

Connaraceae.  ( Eurycoma  longifolia,  Jack). 

Garcinieae. 

Melastomacese.  ( Melastoma  bracteata.  Jack.  M.  exigua,  Jack.  M.  glauca, 
Jack.  Sonerila  moluccana,  Rob.) 

Myrtaceae. 

Singapoke  Island,  1°  24'  N.  L.  104°  E.  Mean  annual  temperature, 
BO3.  Greatest  daily  range  of  thermometer  : 10°.  Annual  number  of  rainy 
days  : 185  Surface  gently  undulating.  Sand-stone  hills,  indicating  remote 
convulsion  ; highest  hill  (Bukit  Tim  ah)  530  ft , granite.  In  the  valleys  occur 
vegetable  and  animal  forms  which  at  Pinang  have  been  observed  at  or  near 
the  summit  of  the  hills,  but  not  in  the  plains.  Thus  at  Singapore,  occur 
Alsophila,  Schizcea,  Tacca  cristata,  Gnetum,  Nepenthes,  Begonia,  Eurycoma 
and  others,  which  at  Pinang  appear  to  affect  a much  greater  elevation.  In- 
stances of  Reptiles  in  common  to  the  plains  of  Singapore  and  the  hills  of 
Pinang  are  : Ptychozoon  homalocephalum,  Gymnodactylus  pulchellus,  Lygoso- 
tna  chalcictes,  Pilidion  lineatum,  Typhlops  nigro-albus,  Calamaria  lumbricoi- 
dea,  Var.  Leptophis  caudalineatus,  Etaps  intestinalis,  Elaps  nigromaculutus. 

Malayan  Peninsula.  Geographically,  not  politically,  from  12°  N.  L. 
between  98°  and  104°  E.  computed  to  about  80,000  square  indes,  or  about 
4000  square  miles  less  than  Great  Britain.  Zoological  information  has 
hitherto  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  plains  of  the  western  part. 
The  productions  of  the  chain  of  mountains  dividing  the  Peninsula,  and  ter- 
minating in  Cape  Romania  in  1°  1/'  N.  L.  (Point  Bums  in  1“  15'  N.  L.) 
are  almost  entirely  unknown.  The  late  Mr.  Griffith  on  a visit  in  the  early 
part  of  1842  to  mount  Ophir  ( Gdnong  Le'dang,  in  about  2°  30'  N.  L.  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  district  of  Malacca,  granite,  and  computed  about 
4000  ft.)  made  the  interesting  discovery,  that  from  1500  ft.  and  upwards  the 
vegetation  changes  completely,  and  in  many  respects  assumes  a Polynesian 
or  Australian  character.  Early  in  1847  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  Low 
visited  Kcddah  Peak,  {Gunong  Jerai,)  opposite  to  the  town  of  Keddah,  in 
about  (i°  5'  N.  L.  which  he  observes  is  not  granite,  but  stratified,  abounding 
in  minerals.  According  to  observation  of  the  boiling  point  of  water,  the 
summit,  a small  platform  on  the  edge  of  the  strata,  is  5,7051  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Towards  the  summit  the  vegetation  becomes  very  stunted  and  par- 
takes of  Australian  character.*  Colonel  Low  further  observes  that  during 
the  ascent  he  did  not  see  a single  animal,  but  found  foot  prints  of  a Rhino- 
ceros, smaller  than  usual,  he  supposes,  up  to  the  very  summit.  To  a casual 
visiter  of  the  Malayan  hill  forest,  during  the  day,  the  paucity  of  animals  is 
a striking  feature.  The  noonday  light  subdued  by  the  dense  foliage  of  the 
towering  stems,  gives  to  the  scene  a sombre  character,  heightened  by  the 
unseen  denizons.  Their  presence  is  manifested  in  the  shrill  vibrations  of 
Cicada1,  one  of  which  on  the  Pinang  hills  is  noted  for  its  resemblance  to  the 
cavalry  trumpet,  the  call  of  the  Tupai,  the  dismal  tap  of  the  gigantic  wood- 
pecker, tJie  creaking  flight  of  a Bueeros,  or  the  retreat  of  frightened  Semuo- 
pithccs. 


* A collection  of  plants  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  with  which  Colonel  Low 
favoured  me,  were  examined  by  Capt.  iMnnro,  II.  M.39th  Regiment,  the  only  botanist 
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CHELON1A. 


Species. 

Hills. 

Plains. 

Gt  ,emyda  spiuosa,  Gray. 

, Piuang. 

( 

Einys  crassicollis,  Bell,  A1S. 

Ponds  and  rivulets  Malayan 
Peninsula,  Pinang. 

Emys platynota,  Gray. 

Malayan  Peninsula,  Piuang. 

Einys  triviltata,  Dum.  & Bibr. 

Ponds  and  rivers  Malayan 
Peninsula,  Pinang,  Bengal. 

Cistudo  amboiuensis,  (Daud.) 

Ditto  ditto. 

Tetraonyx  aj/inis,  Cantor. 

Sea  of!'  Pinang. 

Gymnopus  gangeticus, (Cuvier.) 

Rivers  and  sea-coast  Malayan 
Peninsula,  Bengal. 

Gymnopus  cartilayineus,  ^Bod- 
daert.) 

Ponds  and  rivers  Malayan 
Peninsula,  Pinang,  Java, 
Dukhuu,  “ India,”  “ Chi- 
na.” 

Gymnopus  indices,  (Gray.) 

Rivers, estuaries  and  sea-coast 
Malayan  Peninsula,  Pi- 
nang,  India,  Philippine 
Islands. 

Chelonia  virgata,  Scliw. 
Chelonia  im  Orient  a,  (Lin.) 
Chelonia  olivacea,  Eschscholtz. 

| Sea. 

Crocodilus  vulgaris,  Cuv.  Var. 
B.  Dum.  & Bibr. 

SAURIA. 

Rivers,  estuaries  and  sea- 
coast  Malayan  Peninsula 
and  Islands.  Java,  Suma- 
tra, Tenasserim,  Bengal, 
Coromandel,  Malabar. 

Crocodilus  porosus,  Schneider. 

Ditto  ditto  aud  Seychelle  Is- 
lands, Timor. 

Platydactylus  tugubris,  Dum. 
& Bibr. 

Piuang. 

Platydactylus  gecko,  (Linne.J 

Malayan  Peninsula,  Bengal. 

Platydactylus  stentor.  Cantor. 

I’inang. 

Platydactylus  monarchus, 
Schlegel. 

Pinang. 

Piuang,  Malayan  Peninsula, 
Singapore. 

Ptychozoon  homalocephalum, 
(Creveld. ) 

Pmang. 

Singapore. 

Hemidactylus  peronii,  Dum.  & 
Bibr. 

Pinang. 

Hemidactylus  coctaei,  Dum.  & 
Bibr. 

Pinang,  Bengal. 

Hemidactylus  frenatus,  Schle- 
gel, MS. 

Pinang. 

Pinang,  Singapore,  Malayan 
Peninsula,  Bengal. 

Hemidactylus  plat'yurus, 
(Schneider. y 

Pinang,  Bengal. 

Gymnodactylus  pulc/tellus, 
(Gray.) 

Pinang. 

Singapore. 
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Species. 

Hills. 

Plains. 

Varanus  nebulosus,  Dum,  & 
Bibr. 

Pinang. 

Bengal. 

Varanus  flavescens,  (Gray.) 

Pinang,  Bengal. 

Varanus  salvator  (Laurenti.) 

Pinang. 

Malayan  Peninsula,  Bengal. 

Bronchocela  cristatella,  (Kulil ) 

Pinang,  Malayan  Pen- 
insula. 

Malayan  Peninsula,  Singa- 
pore. 

Lophyrus  armatus,  (Gray.) 

Pinang.  Singapore. 

Dilophyrus  grandis,  Gray. 

Pinang. 

Draco  volnns,  Linne. 

Pinang. 

Pinang,  Malayan  Peninsula. 

Draco  maculatus,  (Gray.) 

Pinang. 

Leiolepis  bellii,  (Gray.) 

Pinang,  Malayan  Peninsula, 

Eumeces  punctatus , (Lin.)  Var. 

Pinang. 

Pinang,  Malayau  Peninsula, 
Singapore. 

Euprepis  rufescens,  (Shaw.) 

Var  D,  Dum.  & Bibr. 
Var  E,  Dum.  & Bibr. 
Var  F,  Dum.  & Bibr. 

| Pinang. 

1 Pinang,  Malayan  Peninsu- 
j la,  Singapore. 

Euprepis  ernestii,  Dum.  and 
Bibr. 

Pinang,  Malayan  Peninsula. 

Lygosoma  chalcides,  (Linne.) 
Pilidion  line  alum,  (Boie  ) 

Pinang. 

OPHIDIA. 

Innocuous. 

Pinang. 

Singapore. 

Singapore. 

Typhlops  niyro-albus,  Dum.  & Pinang. 
Bibr. 

Singapore. 

Typhlops  braminus,  (Daudin.) 

Pinang, Malayan  Pen- 
insula. 

Pinang,  Singapore,  Malayan 
Peninsula.  Bengal,  Assam. 

Cyiindrophis  rufus,  (Laurenti.) 

Singapore,  Tranqubar,  Bengal. 

Xenopeltis  unicolor, Reinnardt  . Pinang. 

Singapore,  Malayan  Penin- 
sula. 

Python  refi'ciila/ws, (Schneider. jlPinang, Malayan  Pen 
) insula. 

Pinang,  Singapore,  Malayan 
Peninsula,  Bengal  ? 

Acrochordus  javanicus,  Horn- 
stedt. 

Pinang. 

Singapore,  Java. 

Acrochordus  granulatiis, 
(Schneider.) 

Rivers  and  Sea-coast  of  Ma- 
layan Peninsula  and  Is- 
lands, New-Guinea, Timor, 
Java,  Sumatra,  Coroman- 
del, Bay  of  Manilla. 

Calamaria  lumbricoidea , Schle- 
gcl,  Var. 

Pinang. 

Singapore. 

Calamaria  linnci,  Boie,  Var, 
Schlegel. 

Pinang. 

Java. 

1 

Calamaria  longiceps,  Cantor. 

Pinang. 

Calamaiia  .:agit(aria.  Cantor. 

Malayan  Peninsula,  Bengal. 

Coronetla  baliodeira,  Schlegel. 

Pinang. 

i s ir.] 
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Spectes.  Hills. 

X motion  purpurascens , Sclile-  Pinang. 
gel. 


I.ycodon  aulicus,  (Linne.) 

Var.  A, 
Var.  B, 
Var.  C, 

Var.  D, 


Pinang. 

Pinang. 

Pinang. 

Pinang, Malayan  Pen- 
insula. 


Plains. 

Java. 


Pinang,  Malayan  Peninsula, 
Bengal. 

Pinang,  Bengal. 

I Pinang,  Malayan  Peninsula. 
Pinang,  Malayan  Peninsula. 

Malayan  Peninsula,  Bengal. 


J.ycod'  n platurinus,  (Shaw.) 

Piuang. 

Lycod'in  eff ranis,  llantor. 

Pinang. 

Coluber  Jasciolatus,  Shaw. 

Bengal  ? 


Malayan  Peninsula,  Com- 
ma ndel. 


Coluber  radiatus,  Schlegel. 

Coluber  korros,  Reinwardt. 

Coluber  hexagonotus,  Cantor. 

Pinang. 

Dipsas  dendrophita.  Reinwardtv 

Pinang, Malayan  Pen- 
insula. 

Dipsas  multimaculata,  tchle- 
gel. 

Piuang. 

Dipsas  ryuodon,  Cuvier. 

Pinang. 

Dipsas  boa,  Boie. 

Pinang. 

Pinang,  Singapore,  Malayan 
Peninsula. 

Pinang,  Singapore,  Malayan 
Peninsula. 


Pinang,  Singapore,  Malayan 
Peninsula,  Java. 

Malayan  Peninsula. 


Malayan  Peninsula. 
I Java. 


Herpetodryas  o.vycephaius, 
(Reinwardt.) 

Dryinus  praam  us,  (Reinwardt. 

Var.  A, 
Var.  B, 
Var.  C, 

Leptop/ns  piclus,  (Grnelin.) 

Var.  A, 


Pinang. 

) Malayan  Peninsula 
and  Islands. 

Ditto. 

Pinang. 

Pinang. 

Malayan  Peninsula 
and  Islands. 

Ditto. 


Mulayan  Peninsula  and  Is- 
lands. 

Ditto. 


Malayan  Peninsula  and  Is- 
lands, Bengal. 

Ditto. 


Leptophis  caudaiineatus,  Can-  Pinang. 
tor. 


Singapore. 


Leptophis  omatus,  (Shaw.)Far.  Pinang. 


Tropidonotus  unibralus, (Uaud.) 
Var. 

Tropidonotus  stulatus,  (Linne.) 

Tropidonotus  sc/tistosus,{  Dau.) 

Var. 

Tropidonotus  cerasogasler, 
(Cantor.) 

Tropidonotus  junceus,  Cantor. 

Pinang. 

Homalopsis. 

Malayan  Peninsula. 

Malayan  Peninsula  and  Is- 
lands, Java,  Bengal. 

Pinang,  Malayan  Peninsula, 
Bengal,  Nipal,  Coroman- 
del, Bombay. 

j Malayan  Peninsula,  Bengal. 

| Ditto  ditto. 

Malayan  Peninsula,  Bengal. 


All  the  Malayan  species  in- 
habit fresh-water,  rivers, 
estuaries  or  the  sea-coast, 
| as  noted  under  each. 
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Venomous. 


Species. 

IIii.ls. 

Plains. 

Elaps  melanurus,  (Shaw.) 

Malayan  Peninsula,  Tenasse- 
riin,  Nerva. 

Elaps  intestinalis,  (Laurenti.) 
Var. 

Pinang. 

Singapore,  Malayan  Penin- 
sula, Sp.  Java,  Malwah, 
(Central  India.) 

Elaps  nigromaculatus,  Cantor. 

Pinang. 

Singapore. 

Elaps  bivirgatns,  Kuhl.  Ver . 

Pinang. 

Malayan  Peninsula. 

Bungarus  fluviceps,  J.  Rein- 
wardt. 

Pinang. 

Euagarus  candidus,  (Linne.) 

Malayan  Peninsula,  Bengal, 
Coromandel,  Malabar. 

Bungarus  fasciatus,  (Schnei- 
der.) 

Pinang,  Malayan  Peninsula, 
Bengal,  Coromandel. 

Hamadrgas  ophiophagus,  Can- 
tor. 

Pinang. 

Singapore,  Malayan  Penin- 
sula, Bengal. 

Naja  lutescens,  Laurenti.  Var. 
1).  (Daud.) 

Var.  nigra. 

Pinang,  Malayan  Pen- 
insula. 

Pinang. 

Pinang,  Singapore,  Malayan 
Peninsula,  Bengal,  Coro- 
mandel. 

Pinang,  Singapore. 

Trigonocephalus  grarnineus, 

(Shaw,) 

Var. 

Pinang,  Malayan  Pen- 
insula, China  Punji 
Pinang,  Malayan  Pen- 
insula. 

Pinang,  Singapore,  Malayan 
Peninsula,  Bengal,  Kipal. 
Pinang,  Singapore,  Malayan 
Peninsula. 

Trigonocephalus  sumatranus , 
(Raffles.)  Var. 

Pinang,  Singapore,  Malayan 
Peninsula.  Sp.  Sumatra. 

Trigonocephalus  puniceus, 

Reinwardt. 

Pinang,  Singapore,  Malayau 
Peninsula. 

Lnticauda  ITydrus. 

All  species  iuhabit  the  sea  or 
estuaries. 

BA'l’RACHIA. 


Ichthyophis glutinosus,  (Linne.) 
Var  ? 

Singapore. 

Buna  leschenaulti,  Dum.  and 
Bibr. 

Malayan  Peninsula,  Bengal, 
Pondicherry. 

Bana  tigrina,  Daudin. 

Malayau  Peninsula  & 
Islands. 

Malayan  Peninsula  and  Is- 
lands, Bengal. 

Megalophrys  moutana,  Wagler, 
Var. 

Pinang,  Sp.  Java. 

Jj'nnnodytes  erythreeus,  (Schle- 
gel.) 

Malayan  Peninsula. 

Puly palates  leucomystax,  (Gra- 
venlrorst.) 

Pinang,  Malayan  Pen- 
insula. 

Singapore,  Maluyan  Peuin- 
sula,  Bengal. 

Bufo  me/anosticlus,  Schneider  1 Malayan  Peninsula 
| and  Islands. 

Malayan  Peninsula  and  Is- 
lands, Bengal. 

Hylccdnctylus  bivi t talus,  Can-J 
tor. 

Malayan  Peninsula. 
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Memorandum  regarding  the  recently  discovered  ruins  of  Ranode,  in 

Scindeah's  Dominions  ; Ay  Henry  Cope,  Secretary  Arrhreologiral 

Society  of  Dehli.* 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  General  having  most  liberally 
sanctioned,  by  a late  order,  the  appointment  of  Lieut.  F.  Maisey,  of  the 
67th  Regt.  N.  I.,  to  investigate  the  ruins  of  Ranode,  in  compliance 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Dehli,  it  may  be 
considered  desirable  to  publish  the  principal  inscription  on  those  ruins, 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  contemporary  with  the  researches 
of  Lieut.  Maisey  ; and  I have  the  honor  to  submit  a brief  account  of 
the  place,  drawn  up  from  the  Memoranda  supplied  to  the  Society  by 
Capt.  R.  R.  Ellis  of  Shansee,  when  the  inscription  was  originally  for- 
warded by  him. 

Ranode  is  situate  in  theChandoree  district  of  Scindeeah's  dominions, 
about  35  miles  nearly  due  South  of  the  famous  fort  of  Nurvvur,  and  at  no 
great  distance  (apparently  6 or  7 miles)  east  of  the  high  road  from 
Agra  to  Bombay.  Although  marked  in  the  maps,  as  a place  of  some 
consequence,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  Hamilton’s  Gazetteer,  and  I find 
no  account  of  it  elsewhere.  It  is  close  on  the  banks  of  the  Airawati, 
a small  stream  which  takes  its  rise  at  Indore  (not  the  capital  of  Hol- 
kar’s  dominions)  three  kos  from  Ranode,  and  where  there  is  a stone 
image  of  Bhim  Sen,  one  of  the  Pandu  princes,  and  also  the  remains 
of  ancient  buildings. 

The  edifice  in  which  the  inscription,  forwarded  to  the  Society  by 
Capt.  Ellis,  was  found,  was  first  brought  to  light  by  Capt.  A.  Dewar, 
commanding  the  1st  Calvary  of  Scindeah’s  contingent,  and  is  known 
in  the  neighbourhood  as  the  “ Kokai  Mahal.”  It  is  built  of  gigantic 
masses  of  hard  freestone,  without  any  ornamental  sculpture,  beautifully 
fitted  together  without  a particle  of  cement. 

From  the  rough  sketches  drawn  apparently  by  a native,  and  which 
accompanied  the  inscription,  it  is  clear  that  this  edifice  is  one  of  consi- 
derable extent  ; the  inscription  is  cut  on  an  erect  tablet,-  situate  at  the 
end  of  one  of  the  varandahs  of  the  Palace. 

* Communicated  with  the  inscription  and  translation,  by  the  Archaeological  Societv 
of  Dehli. — Eds. 
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There  are  besides  this,  the  principal  building,  two  tanks  of  consider- 
able dimensions,  named  the  Gass  and  Bhowkebaoli.  There  are  also 
in  the  neighbourhood  some  Musalman  tombs  with  inscriptions  of  the 
reign  of  Aurungzeb. 

About  eight  kos  further  down  the  Airawati  stream,  is  Kandalpur, 
said  to  be  the  Kandalpur  mentioned  in  Wilkins’  translation  of  the 
Bhagavat,  from  which  Krishna  carried  off  Rukhmini,  the  betrothed 
wife  of  his  cousin  Sisupal,  the  Rajah  of  Chanderi. 

From  the  mere  glimpse  which  this  imperfect  sketch  affords  of  the 
ruins  in  question,  we  perceive  that  the  field  of  investigation  is  ample, 
not  only  at  Ranode  itself,  but  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  very  important  results  from  Mr.  Maisey’s  researches. 

The  translation  which  accompanied  the  inscription  is  prepared  by 
H.  M.  Elliot,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India.  I am 
assured  by  that  distinguished  Orientalist  that  not  a name  that  occurs 
in  the  document  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  genealogies  hitherto 
published.  We  may  further  hope  that  several  of  the  letters  and  words 
now  omitted  as  undecypherable,  may  be  restorable  on  such  a careful 
investigation  as  Lieut.  Maisey  will  be  able  to  carry  on. 


INSCRIPTION. 

^rrf^r 

i 

G\  " 

N 

xtkw^t  jnucrfcifVrj^rrg1??^  in*rnn^nstoT?rij m 

^ C\ 

||  XcZj  t*  7TTT «T  d "d  ^ l f^^TT 

xrewfe^vrfw  ^nWxpjr^  fwrw^fwfV^xt% 

fw  f%”fiW3TTirrR^TTT^Tf^:  ||  fcTI^fWfd  fNlJ 

w:  R^TtTC  | WT^nre^Vf'STfa-  WUTJU 

c\  'J  C\  0\  C\  *• 
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WRI^fH^TfVTTf^T^'sff^:  | i^fsrqn^:  ywriV^rpSTt 
?T5TifTC*rsT  | fT^TH^ftcTTTT^^TfTT  ^^TfcTTTW^cft^PT:  II  cf 
WctJ^<3r^l]^T^r< m:  S’sTlft^  wfrcTWW'^jfa:  | *T^JT 

^ ^nmTTrfVr^:  11 

i^\sjrJTf^4i^?TT  TT^Trrrej^Tpfws 

*Nw«RT«1  II  41^T 

4T5T<  d^l^fl^Prl  4 44TII  ^^mTTT^TcT^nriTWf^^f^^T^^ 

^fT^trcrnfir  i ^srnr*nsrr*r  ^r*nq*n3ft  Tl^rr 

^p*i?rraraEr?rewwr:  i 

CV 

32f^WT^i  IjfSnW  ^^f^r^wfjm  il  Bfa^TTTftfVfl^o^W 

^^^4TrrW4~JTTf^  q^f^cfK  ?3H  H 

^rsRffTji  xrortOnn^r  i 

^sr^rawT  i ctc^t^  irnrfair^T*rn? 

Wy  II  l ^ »1  'TM 1 ^^^TTf^'ltrr^'^r'^^T^rTSfcf 

| ^TT^T^'?f^4T^'tf^r^T'ffsi^W  (if effsf:  k 

tVc^fV^J  M < l^TEf  W^37T7fTiT:  | 

■^ffcT  +H  *1  Nl  Or^TTJRT'fef^ : || 

f^T  ^ -i  r»1  *17]  <s  ^T^T?g^ifr^cT:  | ifffcT  tfT^  Xffi  ?4 
TQT:f^:  II  ^^^Tfe^niTWf%^^r3Ti(Trr^fl?^tTT^:  xn:^%".^TT 
^t^4Tr^iiWfVr^aijTfVw^:5fr5nii  ?r 

<5J^iyf%^WTfTT  I crTffi=»n nnfjT'JTt^TT^T?::  WcTTtT^jt j|  ^pqT 
^ r^^VTT^fy  fTJTWTf^^  Ijff  <T  TT*T : fJT  "Sf: fST-SJ TcTf 
W^T^^cTTTT  ||  ^ H l Wfq’cTTT^tXr'ST: 

^ T^Wfcftrfogl  ^cTW^^K^^fVwi'cf  ll  ^[T^'^t^t jTJT^^fq-^ 
VW:^TOcT^^T4im^5imLKlf^  ^^i:^T^TfTTfVrVT?T^7^  11^3 
^f^fVs^T  3T-3TVT < «y I M | <.TtTT^ T3 #T^tT  THTTI^IT^WT 
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dr^ir«^:^Nt^raf*RSK!  i ^cnTcr^r 

^^'cTH^^T^T^cTafWW:  II  3?Tf^*T^ 

^■^T^T^f^^f^cTJTTf^cr.  ||  ^TWfd 

^ y\  >* 

?T:^rfT^7f%^Tr^  ^ I W^T 


f^^TO^fsr’stTflr^'-uni^'sr:  in^Tff??iw?TWiR 


^faf^r^jire^cT)  w?t  ^ifcT^^nz^  II  W^1%€ 

fjT^^f^ccT^nr  ^ w*if^iTT^ra^r  i ^f^an^rTvr^m 

^rsRrwcrf^r^  i^5r^^m5r(*rer)€*nf^!r*ri  5 ww  i^T^fRT^ 

j d ji  fd  rj  <*(  d r<  drW 

3\T[*T 

CA 

*0TTCM«  41 

*T<*^WTCfJ!ni*TO^T  fERT^^^T^fT^  vg^'Trfa^f^m«nr 

^:^tjiT<*MV<-d  ^ftcf  Tr^wf^ii  wrt: 

fl  *TTWTTrt 

^7P5T^:  ||  tVj^%^W^*?<TTWTOrT  ^T 


Tren^T^rsn^hrfsr^^  II  dfddd ^UT 

fTrrwrf^’Jl:  TRT  || 

^ ^ <*  °- 


STtOt? II ^T^TJOT^t^ji I'WK fl  WWTfa  eT*T  ^tdTTWfr 

^fefV^t  II  ^J^To^rt:  S^dmHT  ir^ifjT 

^f|f%ci  | IlfTTiTtWWT 

Tf^^crf^^n^THTr^cn  f^rfsrer  ^^f^^f^wrfwcni 

T*T  II  W cTH^rsi 

TcHTOt^Rlt^fw  ||  *ifi  l VR TJT d wfte^wr 

ir>n^.nxTfimr^f<^T^^s?'cnT:  y wra^^i  d Ha ^ag^rem 
wrvrfeid'^^f^frtcr^T  fsrcprrRifiT  ^Td^  m d iT^^T^r 

fojcnrw^T:  ^wifsrcTH  ii 

c ^ 

^cT^T^xn^T^fd^^ftC  ^ ^n!TTf^dWch^»j^n^^^f^fd:|| 
*Tr5*iT^7Tf?r:  ^^^fxr^TWr^T^i  ^^^1^'fldfsMlfw 
^fsT'^T:  ^T^r^^rTWcft  II  d^d^^TTTcT 

^gj^5f  ^q^TcT^fe"fq'3?7'cy^jrfrf  II  «TTf% 
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f^rcft  Sir* 

^TJ:  «fo*TJT  I ^f^TnTlT^rUTf^  ITTOrCtHT!  ^ftf^faWTcRTfa 

^crf^iT  ^icftfan'  i wraSfwn 

^rij  T^TTC  ^mjfTSrf^f^T^  tf  ^ff fsfa VR  *1  fd  *1<£ 

ii  ^ftwiiwf^fcr ti  *i m i ^ 

WT5T^  -srra^i  II  ^TU  ST  I '<3^^firsft^"f  ft.'W^^Tt- 

mct  ^Tcicr^T^fTI^  ^T-i^tR:  cT  WcTW  |l 

cr?raf%?:^  H^r=  ■or^gfcT  fasinfcT^Rn:^r  y ^?q:w 


^•1  •J^''^^T^FTl<'l^"^55[T,:l  < (d^fCcT:  ^foUt  II  ^H?irfl^T- 

^^:fcT  H t ■5T‘5cTTlVft5T  | ^f)^7r?T- 
u^aT^rfjj:  *TOTfi^wsQ*RrT  i 

fV^tTWr^^PFlcTT^rTI^I^TT  *WRT : W'V  <7Tn?  J^Nt^? 
sT^tcnT:  | T^rf^f^TfrracTf%f%?:^^fr*.Ht2JT^:(TTf5t^- 
Trf^^^^cri^^^^rnrxrf^ii  ^^n^i- 

3v^=hf^i^T%r:  srmvrtwfirii  crwsf 

I <*l£d  1 ^ Tfl^TcTli ^f^lf  H l^U ^ d Nld  ^fsnHNrftfar- 
crTTwrS  ii 

H a <i  pel  <1  *1  d3  M Jl?Tt^^:fTg^?gaj^Wr^ 

<rfifd  ti'g  wf*  cl  xi  mauwr  i 


^TVrT^T  ^xr^f^TRTf^  5f  cTTSTPrfa- 

v c\  c 


| ^ l L|  M *4  l^rRf^pS^T^rfTT^' <T  r 

TW  W^f^^JjiTSWr:  ||  ^ijra^R^xrr^iNlanSTT- 

t?  ii  *n  *ifa«h  <$  •(  ch  x^nsvwT^TTirRnnii^^T  i sraTTC*sre- 

•v  *\ 

Wfawfa:  TT^TTO^W'jffWTfe  ||  ^frvroT^^Tf*rcn*»Tr: 

frvnfcii  Ktsrw^T-'trf^-aTTfTflTgwicwf^^^T- 

*<<ti^WTii 

TT*n  5 d d<  i^nrygreraa^rfaf  7Z‘if^vnf%  11  WJT^^wRnjr^T- 

i ^fra  cri^i  <x  m STiF3rr*ratfc*Ta?T 

O'.  J ->  Ci.- 
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fj?:  | ^W^cri^^cT^^TVrnTTfiT-ifci^^  «T  H3"?rRT  ||  xn*?^T 
% m =+u  7T vrt < ci  i ■q  i ■5r^T*r*g*CTx?TTfw?T  t 

w\ 

fxTO^f  rT?rrfefr^^Tcn^T:  ||  HTTTTfV^lfd  W3T cf  Id I 

iff^fVrfgir^:  i ^xn^^T^-^ftirnRnrecj  w^rreii « 3d*nfxr  11 

j 

fulfil ^iOr^is«r<siif^  fd*7frcRxj  r4w^x:  iftr  Trcrfarai^t 
d^^T^^#fdlTTf%d"^rP  <Jl*;r:f=ti^4clTfr5TI^5f 

ftWTOclcrc^re  44d  ||  ^%T^f^f%fcT d <=h d I «1  4 *T 

ira^re*.  | i cr 

^ k-d  1 ku^it  n fwrftdgdh 

^^^T^fT^cn:  ^prTO^TCpfT:  ||  W l f-H  d~l  d l ^XJXn^dT^ftd  d ?HT 

*pra^rr*r  ii  w uu u i fk 

^r*sJM'irll^MlOeh<il-cJH-d xj <cGI38TClpfs|ihr  II  ddT«vrfafVgffer 

>i  C\  ^ ^ 

did -d  +d(  | 

^yfedd’x;^  i ^TW^cTtTsmft  i^k:  i 

ii  f^xnlhrT^xfftnrd-  fix 

■q'TTftcr^iJrfd  d :in^f:Ttrf^5jfTT*f**F vi d :jx  d Wd  dtdTh : xg*nr 

^txrOniir  xr^^^f?r^irrcr3iiTOx?x'^if%^T«^!:jTii 

Q i < ^^jt^r^r?r^Tixrg^fcT^n'q:T:  imxw<'d*f  *nTnrq 

C.\  <A 

^fTfl^-ST  dlfNcTT^T  ir^T^nrXTTXKiK^fa^^uf^^dddTT 

TfsnTcftwt  f^ixx^n^  ^ i df wxf^rfxgci  1 1 

Translation  of  an  Inscription  at  Ranode. 

Praise  be  to  Shiva  who  dwelleth  in  a land  where  rains  perpetually 
fall,  and  who  is  the  lord  of  Paradise,  and  giver  of  happiness  to  mankind 
* * *,  a god  most  righteous  and  powerful.  * * * Praise  be  to  him  to 
whom  sacrifices  for  propitiation  of  sins  are  offered,  who  keepeth  his 
word,  and  who  dwelleth  in  Kailas  and  on  whom  all  Devatas  and  Asurs 
attend. 

May  the  injunctions  of  the  conquerer  of  Tirpora  be  always  your 
guide. 

Padmasan,  with  implicit  faith  celebrated  a Jag  in  the  delightful  forest 
vailed  Dnruban,  by  means  of  which  he  gnnied  the  favour  of  Shiva,  who 
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is  pleased  only  by  placing  great  confidence  in  him.  * * * He  prosper- 
ed by  virtue  of  this  holy  performance ; he  attained  great  power,  and 
his  family  increased  greatly.  lie  was  succeeded  by  a still  better  per- 
son of  Muni  descent.  His  name  was  Surendr  ; he  had  a pure  heart 
and  possessed  great  power,  and  commanded  universal  respect.  His 
dominions  increased  dailv  like  the  new  moon.  1 1 is  son  was  the  most 
celebrated  Kadamhguhambusi,  whose  son  was  RajS  Shankhmathikad- 
hipat,  whose  son  was  Ambipal.  This  prince  like  Mahadev,  was  a 
great  conqueror  of  his  enemies.  From  him  descended  Bhoritapa  ; his 
son  was  Tirath  Nath,  and  from  him  descended  Ram,  a prince  of  great 
renown.  His  son  was  Purandargur,  who  was  as  powerful  as  his  father, 
and  who  possessed  a great  inventive  genius,  and  is  admired  to  this  day 
by  all  learned  men  for  his  extensive  knowledge  and  superior  talents.  He 
was  so  shrewd  that  no  lawyer  could  cheat  him  of  his  wealth.  His  son 
was  Rajanishikhrabliaran,  the  most  venerable  and  praiseworthy  man  of 
the  time,  whose  fame  shone  with  equal  lustre  with  the  sun.  The 
virtuous  and  wealthy  Raja  Avanti,  having  heard  from  his  messenger  of 
the  unparalleled  qualifications  of  this  worthy  person,  wished  to  see  him 
before  performing  the  Jag,  he  was  now  going  to  celebrate.  Raj& 
Avanti,  the  Chattri,  went  in  person  to  that  pious  man,  and  after  using 
every  art  and  entreaty,  brought  him  to  Opendrpore,  which  abounds 
with  Tamal-trees.  * * * The  wise  and  well  educated  Monarch  gave 
charge  of  his  kingdom  to  him  and  himself  retired  to  do  penance.  This 
most  virtuous  and  pious  prince  who  was  as  famous  as  the  Sumeru 
Mountain,  and  who  was  the  cleverest  man  of  his  age,  entrusted  the 
management  of  the  government  of  Mattinagar  to  Rani  Paindr  and  hav- 
ing retired  to  a solitary  place,  passed  the  remaining  days  of  his  life  in 
performing  worship.  He  was  venerated  by  all.  To  him  succeeded 
Cavach  Shiva,  who  was  beloved  by  all  his  subjects,  and  was  as  strong 
as  armour.  He  was  bold  in  field,  had  skill  enough  to  ward  off  success- 
fully the  weapons  of  his  enemy,  and  had  subdued  his  passions.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  disciple  Sada  Shiva,  a man  of  great  forbearance  ; 
when  he  himself  like  his  predecessor  sought  retirement.  Sada  Shiva’s 
son  was  Sudhdaesh  a prince  of  equal  dignity,  resembling  to  mountain 
Odayachal.  He  was  so  powerful  that  he  destroyed  all  his  enemies,  as 
the  beams  of  the  sun  remove  darkness.  He  was  as  generous  as  power- 
ful. His  dominions  increased  to  an  astonishing  extent.  He  had  not 
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******  His  power  extended  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world,  he 
never  deviated  from  the  prescribed  rules.  The  fame  of  that  good 
Monarch  shines  to  this  day  like  the  moon.  He  had  control  over  his 
passions  and  thus  became  an  ornament  to  the  seat  of  his  Guru.  He 
preserved  peace  throughout  his  reign  and  kept  alliance  with  those  who 
were  worthy  of  his  confidence.  His  * * * was  * * * a man  very  wise 
and  learned.  This  prince  deserves  great  commendation,  but  suffice  it 
to  say  that  he  humbled  the  pride  of  all  his  enemies.  His  excellencies 
are  too  numerous  to  be  described  in  this  short  sketch.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  disciple  Biyom  Shiva,  a most  worthy  and  able  person, 
and  as  pious  as  his  predecessor.  He  acquired  universal  fame.  He 
was  highly  forbearing  and  he  was  called  Biyom  Shiva,  because  he  com- 
posed many  verses  in  praise  of  Biyompad  (or  Vishnu).  He  gave  much 
protection  to  his  subjects  and  devoted  himself  always  to  the  cause  of 
others.  His  character  was  so  commendable  that  it  was  sung  by 
Kumers  (celestial  choristers.)  The  fame  of  that  great  Monarch  spread 
over  the  earth  like  the  moon-liglit.  * * * "What  more  should  I say  in 
praise  of  this  extraordinary  man  than  * * * He  was  most  pious,  and 
much  devoted  to  worship  ; he  was  gentle  in  his  speech  and  he  followed 
the  way  of  righteousness.  He  had  a perfect  command  over  his  pas- 
sions. He  was  very  punctual  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  was 
a good  administrator  as  well  as  a virtuous  man.  His  words  were  very 
instructive,  and  all  the  good  qualities  were  combined  in  him.  * * * 
Jag  * * * He  possessed  a very  large  kingdom  which  increased  every 
day.  * * * * He  was  the  most  excellent  person  of  his  time.  All  his 
acts  were  surprising.  His  dominions  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
earth.  He  had  travelled  over  the  whole  world  and  had  gained  univer- 
sal applause.  He  repopulated  the  long  desolated  city  of  Mutmayurpur 
and  made  it  as  flourishing  as  in  the  days  of  Ranipaindr.  * * * This 
city  was  now  repeopled  by  him  and  made  the  seat  of  his  government. 
He  embellished  the  city  with  gold  and  pearls  ; his  beautiful  horses 
* * * and  stately  elephants.  He  caused  the  buildings  in  the  city  to 
be  cleaned.  This  great  king  with  his  immense  wealth  restored  that 
admirable  city  to  its  ancient  splendour.  He  superintended  himself  the 
construction  of  the  new  buildings  * * * His  pious  and  glorious  actions 
were  admired  both  by  men  and  gods  * * * who  had  turned  away  his 
eye  from  anger  which  is  contemned  by  all  good  men!  He  was  a man 
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of  great  forbearance  and  piety  and  there  is  nothing  too  good  to  be  ob- 
tained by  those  who  are  always  devoted  to  worship.  * * * were  so  fat 
that  a slap  on  their  haunches  produced  a sound  as  loud  as  that  of  a 
trumpet.  They  were  as  swift  in  their  motion  as  the  sun.  The  Raja 
was  very  punctual  in  the  performance  of  the  worship  required  of  a 
Brumhchari.  * * * He  bad  acquired  a good  name  by  his  generosity  and 
pious  conduct.  He  was  a prince  of  highest  repute.  lie  was  as  beau- 
tiful as  Indra.  The  arms  of  Shiva  were  bis  protectors.  Mahadev 
was  never  so  much  pleased  with  any  person  as  with  him.  lie  never 
spoke  trifles  even  when  he  conversed  with  his  friends.  lie  was  of  a 
fair  complexion  ; and  was  the  greatest  man  of  his  age.  lie  had  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  ami 
knew  those  of  the  religion  of  Jains  as  well  as  they  themselves  did.  He 
had  knowledge  of  the  past,  present,  and  the  future.  * * * His  out- 
ward appearance  was  such  as  excited  terror,  and  that  famous  and  pious 
Rajii  (was  so  bold)  that  lie  feared  no  enemy.  He  was  kind  to  those 
who  were  good ; he  knew  each  person’s  worth,  and  he  deserves  great 
praise  for  his  virtues.  He  was  the  mightiest  Monarch  of  his  time,  and 
possessed  all  the  qualities  of  a good  man,  * * * before  the  noise  of 
elephants  * * * like  the  deer  and  jackals  * * * could  stand  or  endure 

* * * His  talents  shone  with  equal  splendour  in  day  and  night,  and  his 
renown  spread  over  the  world  like  the  moon  light.  That  excellent 
prince  was  adorned  with  a garland  of  all  virtues  that  a man  can  possess. 

* * * There  never  was  a man  superior  to  him  in  any  respect  in  this 
world.  He  was  very  submissive,  just,  energetic,  mild,  wise,  brave  and 
pious.  * * * He  had  gained  popular  applause.  Many  Baolis,  magnifi- 
cent buildings,  gardens  * * * temples  in  honor  of  Shiva.  Parvati,  Nan- 
dishor  and  Ganesh  were  constructed  by  him.  The  water  of  the  Baolis 
was  so  pure  that  the  shadow  which  the  stars  reflected  in  it  seemed 
every  night  like  Kumud  flowers,  and  the  ornaments  which  adorned  the 
feet  of  those  women  who  came  to  bathe  there  made  a noise  like  that  of 
a swarm  of  geese.  The  image  of  women  that  looked  into  the  water 
was  seen  in  it  as  clear  as  a lotus  flower.  The  Baolis  were  adorned 
like  a beautiful  woman  with  every  kind  of  embellishment,  and  every 
person  that  looked  at  their  steps  was  highly  pleased.  They  were  fhe 
monuments  of  this  Raja’s  greatness  * * * * * In  that  pleasant  land, 
and  in  those  splendid  buildings  the  Raja  lived  like  Mahadev.  The 
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lofty  buildings  wliich  surrounded  those  Baolis  prevented  the  sun’s  rays 
from  reaching  the  surface  of  water  in  them,  and  it  appeared  as  if  the 
sun  was  ashamed  to  show  its  face  to  that  pure  water.  They  were  so 
magnificent  that  you  would  suppose  them  to  be  the  dwelling  of  gods. 
They  were  as  cool  as  celestial  habitations  which  are  refrigerated  bv  the 
gentle  breeze  of  the  sea.  * * * The  buildings  which  were  on  the  banks 
ot  the  river  were  as  splendid  as  the  moon,  and  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  that  river  was  covered  with  lotus  flowers.  * * * It  never  left  * * * 
in  all  seasons  it  was  very  deep.  * * * The  moon  shone  very  beautifully 
on  its  rapid  streams,  and  resembled  a mirror.  The  temples  were  as 
free  from  impurities  as  the  hearts  of  gods  are  pure  from  all  vice. 

* * * * In  the  river  there  were  all  kinds  of  fish.  * * * That  victorious 
Raja  who  had  subdued  all  his  passions,  used  to  live  in  those  palaces. 

* * * They  were  more  beautiful  than  women  who  arc  adorned  with  all 
kinds  of  ornaments,  and  the  Raja  had  made  this  city  the  museum  of 
all  the  curiosities  of  the  world.  * * * It  is  well  known  that  Baolis  are 
usually  embellished  by  kumud  flowers,  but  these  Baolis  were  so  beau- 
tifully constructed  and  ornamented  that  kumud  flowers  owed  their 
beauty  to  them.  * * * This  Baja  was  as  glorious  and  powerful  as  the 
gods.  The  Hill  of  white  stones  which  shone  like  the  moon  in  the 
cold  season  derived  its  beauty  from  the  occasional  visits  of  this  Monarch 
who  had  planted  numerous  trees  (on  it.)  . He  conquered  all  his  ene- 
mies. * * * This  city  * * * * was  repopulated  by  him. 

The  writer  of  these  verses  was  * * * and  the  person  who  transcribed 
them  on  this  stone  was  Anrudh. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OP  THE 

ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  BENGAL, 

For  September,  1847. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  1st.  September,  1817. 

The  Lord  Bishop,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the 
accounts  and  vouchers  for  August  laid  on  the  table  as  usual. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  ballotted  for  and  duly  elected  members 
of  the  Society  : — 

Dr.  Lamb,  Superintending  Surgeou. 

Gilson  R.  French,  Esq. 

William  McDougal,  Esq. 

Major  Waugh,  the  Surveyor  General  of  India,  was  named  for  ballot 
at  the  October  meeting;  proposed  by  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  seconded 
by  Dr.  W.  B.  O’Shaughnessy. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  [Major  Marshall,  his  notice  of 
motion,  that  all  sections  and  committees  of  the  Society  be  authorized  to 
elect  their  own  Secretaries,  was  not  brought  forward. 

Read  letters  from  H.  M.  Elliott,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government 
of  India,  Foreign  Department,  accepting  Mr.  Frith’s  offer  to  join  the 
Thibet  Mission. 

From  H.  M.  Elliott,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  Government  of  India 
Foreign  Department,  promising  to  forward  Lieutenant  Straehey’s  nar- 
rative of  his  tour  iu  the  lake  districts  of  Manasarowar  and  Rakas  Tal. 

From  Major  Anderson,  C.  B.,  Ishapore,  forwarding  a paper  on  the 
route  of  the  Chinese  traveller  Hiuau  Thsang. 
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From  Mr.  Logan,  Singapore,  with  a paper  on  Lamination  and  Lami- 
nar Coloration  accompanying  Iron-masked  Walls  in  the  Sedimentary 
Rocks  of  Singapore,  &c. 

From  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  on  the  Tame  Sheep  and  Goats  of  the 
sub-IIimalayas  and  Thibet. 

From  Capt.  William  Munro,  announcing  his  retirement  from  the 
Society  in  consequence  of  his  departure  to  England. 

From  H.  Cope,  Esq.,  forwarding,  on  the  part  of  the  Archaeological 
Society  of  Dehli,  a memoir  by  Messrs.  Cope  and  Lewis  “ on  the  Town 
and  Palace  of  Feerozabad,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dehli.” 

From  Capt.  Ivittoe,  on  the  route  of  Fa  Flian  through  the  Province 
of  Behar. 

From  Baboo  Nrependernath  Tagore,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the 
Tuttwabodhini  Sablia,  presenting  a copy  of  the  first  Kulpa  of  the 
“ Tuttwabodhini  Patrika.” 

From  Baboo  Debendernath  Tagore,  forwarding  a Buddhistical  image 
recently  exhumed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Temple  of  Tribeni,  near 
Ilooghly. 

On  the  part  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  the  Secretaries  submitted 
their  unanimous  recommendation — that  Capt.  William  Munro,  be 
elected  an  Honorary  member  of  the  Society,  as  a tribute  of  their  sense 
of  the  zeal  and  success  with  which  he  has  applied  his  varied  scienti- 
fic attainments  to  numerous  enquiries  of  general  utility  during  his  late 
service  in  India. 

That  Capt.  Munro’ s report  on  the  Timber  Trees  of  Bengal  be  forward- 
ed to  the  Millitary  Board,  as  that  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  with  the  due 
acknowledgment  of  the  valuable  aid  Capt.  Munro  has  afforded,  also 
that  the  Report  be  published  in  the  Journal. 

A letter  having  been  received  by  Mr.  Laidlay  from  Colonel  Sykes, 
announcing  that  the  Court  of  Directors  had  sanctioned  the  immediate  f 
publication  of  the  Rig  Veda  in  London,  to  be  edited  by  Dr.  Muller, 
with  a translation  by  Professor  Wilson,  at  an  expense  of  Rs.  40,000, 
the  Council  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  direct  the  immediate  suspension 
ol  all  outlay  on  the  edition  of  the  same  work  recently  sanctioned  by  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  under  the  editorial  management  of  Dr.  ltoer. 
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With  this  resolution  l)r.  Roer  at  once  complied,  and  addressed  the 
subjoined  letter  to  the  Council,  recommending  that  instead  ot’  the  Rig 
Veda  the  Society  undertake  to  publish  the  Sanhita  of  the  Yajus  Veda, 
one  of  equal  importance. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Col.  Sykes,  dated  “ India  House,”  2d  July,  181/. 

“The  views  I propounded  in  my  notes  upon  Ancient  India,  are  making 
some  progress  on  the  continent.  Monsr.  Manfried,  in  his  recent  work,  “ Essai 
sur  1’  origiue  des  principanx  Peoples  Anciens”  has  adopted,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  whole  of  my  opinions ; and  justifying  his  adoption  upon  logical 
deductions.  We  shall  presently,  I suspect,  have  further  reason  to  acknowledge 
the  soundness  of  some  of  these  opinions  in  the  revelations  of  the  ltig  \ eda, 
the  text  of  which  the  Asiatic  Society  will  he  glad  to  learn,  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors have  authorized  to  he  published,  together  with  an  English  translation, 
at  the  expense  of  A.' -1000.  The  Editor  is  a very  profound  Oriental  Scholar, 
although  a young  man,  Dr.  Max  Muller.  Ilis  labours  will  exteud  over  a 
period  of  five  years.” 


To  Dr.  W.  13.  O’Shaughnessy, 

Senior  Secretary,  Asiatic  Society, 
Dated  Asiatic  Society,  the  2Jt/i  August,  1847. 

Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated 
the  20th  instant,  and  in  reply  to  report  to  you  for  the  information  of  the 
Committee  of  Papers,  that  in  compliance  with  their  instructions  I have  put 
an  immediate  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  work  relative  to  the  proposed  edi- 
tion of  the  Sanhita  of  the  Rigveda,  and  that  in  the  course  of  this  month  I 
shall  submit  to  the  Society  the  portion  that  has  been  completed. 

As  it  is  not  stated  in  the  letter  of  Col.  Sykes,  that  a commencement  of  the 
edition  has  been  made  iu  London,  I beg  to  submit  it  to  the  Society,  whether 
they  think  fit  to  place  as  much  of  the  text  and  commentary,  as  is  ready  for 
the  press,  after  having  passed  the  Oriental  Section,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Although  under  the  circumstances  set  forth  in  your  letter,  I fully  agree 
with  the  propriety  of  discontinuing  the  printing  of  the  Rigveda,  yet  I do  not 
perceive  a reason  why  the  printing  of  this  Veda  at  home  should  induce  the 
Society  entirely  to  give  up  an  undertaking  into  which  they  have  embarked 
before  the  eyes  of.  the  literary  world,  and  of  which  the  difficulties  have  been 
now  for  the  greater  part  overcome. 

The  Sanhita  of  the  Rigveda  is  but  a small  portion  of  the  Vedas,  a complete 
edition  of  which  requires  the  united  energies  of  many  colabourers.  I would 
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therefore  suggest  to  the  Society  to  go  on  with  their  work,  and  to  publish 
within  the  space  of  five  years  in  which  the  Sanhita  of  the  Rig  will  be  printed 
in  London,  another  part  of  the  Vedas,  for  instance,  the  Sanhita  of  the  Yajur, 
which  is  of  equal  importance.  Thus  the  wishes  of  the  Directors  aud  the 
learned  public  would  be  gratified,  two  parts,  instead  of  one,  of  the  important 
work  at  once  appearing,  and  we  would  at  the  same  time  redeem  the  pledge 
which  the  Society  for  a long  time  has  owed  to  the  Directors.  In  conclusion  I 
beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  circumstance,  that  an  edition 
of  the  Vedas  in  India  possesses  an  advantage  which  is  altogether  wanting  in 
Europe.  Even  the  most  distinguished  scholar  has  to  make  a new  study  for 
the  Vedas  to  master  their  language  and  grammar,  but  while  in  Europe  he  is 
limited  to  his  own  resources,  he  can  here  at  every  stage  of  the  work  avail 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  Pundits,  by  which,  to  say  the  least,  the  publica- 
tion must  be  greatly  accelerated. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

E.  Roek, 

Co-Secretary,  Asiatic  Society,  Oriental  Dept. 

The  Council  regarding  this  proposal  as  deserving  attentive  consider- 
ation, recommended  that  the  Oriental  Section  be  solicited  to  report  upon 
it  at  their  earliest  convenience  for  the  information  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Roer  also  having  most  liberally  proposed  to  place  as  much  of 
the  text  and  commentary  of  the  Rig  Veda  as  he  had  already  prepared 
for  the  press,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Hon’ble  the  Court  of  Directors, 
the  Council  recommended  Dr.  ltoer’s  offer  for  the  acceptance  and  thanks 
of  the  Society. 

Some  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  expediency  of  discontinuing  the 
preparation  of  the  Rig  Veda  on  the  unofficial  communication  above 
refered  to. 

It  was  observed,  that  having  commenced  in  this  country  where 
greater,  facilities  for  accuracy  and  expedition  existed,  a text  and  com- 
mentary with  translation,  after  much  delay  and  application  of  the 
Oriental  funds  to  other  general  uses  of  the  Society,  it  must  be  desired 
not  too  hastily  to  drop  the  task,  except  with  the  exact  knowledge  of 
what  was  doing  and  wished  to  be  done  by  the  Home  authorities. 

Accordingly,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Bushby,  it  was  carried  by  a 
majority,  that  pending  the  reply  to  an  immediate  reference  to  the  India 
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House,  Dr.  Rocr  be  requested  to  proceed  with  his  Edition  of  the  Rig 
Veda. 

Reports  having  been  received  from  the  Curators  and  Librarian  in 
their  several  Departments,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Library. 

The  following  books  have  been  received  since  the  last  meeting  : 

Presented. 

Ruditnens  de  la  Langue  Hindoui ; par  M G arc  in  de  Tassy.  Paris,  1847. — 
By  the  Author. 

Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  for  the  year  1838. — By 
E.  Blyth,  Esq. 

The  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Eastern  Asia,  No.  I. — By 
J.  11.  Logan,  Esq. 

The  Oriental  Baptist,  No.  IX. — By  the  Editor. 

Upadeshak,  No.  IX. — By  the  Editor. 

The  Oriental  Christian  Spectator,  No.  VIII. — By  the  Editors. 

The  Calcutta  Christian  Observer,  for  August,  184/. — By  the  Editors. 

Meteorological  Register  kept  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Odice,  Calcutta, 
for  the  month  of  July,  184/. — From  the  Surveyor  General’s  Office. 

Record  of  cases  treated  in  the  Mesmeric  Hospital  from  November  184G  to 
May  1847,  with  Reports  of  the  Official  visitors,  (two  copies.)— By  the  Ben- 
gal Government. 

Le  Moniteur  des  Indes — Orientales,  et  Oceidentales,  Tome  II.  No.  II.— 
By  the  Editor. 

Exchanged. 

Calcutta  Journal  of  Natural  History,  No.  29. 

The  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine,  No.  203-4. 

Journal  Asiatique,  Nos.  41-2. 

The  Athenaeum,  Nos.  1023-4. 

Purchased. 

Journal  des  Savans,  Avril  et  Mai,  1847. 

Ferguson’s  Latin  Dictionary. 

Meadows’  French  Dictionary. 


Meteorological  Register  kept  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraV s Office,  Calcutta,  for  the  Month  of  Sept.  1847. 
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